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HEN the editors of Opinion 
NV and Comment met last May 
and this article was sug- 
ed for the November issue, the 
ction of the title was a forecast. 
the time the article was written 
sequence of events had made the 
ction of the title almost a risk- 
prediction. What earlier would 
e been an analysis supporting a 
liction may thus, by the time the 
luscript is in print, be a post- 
tem. And, as a natural part of 
post-mortem, a review of the 
1ence of events leading up to the 
l act is in order. 
his article is not an appraisal of 
technical success or failure of 
work of the Office of Price Ad- 
istration, but rather of the role 
rice control in a system of infla- 
control. Thus the collapse is not 
he Office of Price Administra- 
as an administrative agency, but 
rice control as a means of in- 
on control. 
rice control was early recog- 
d as an important element in 
program designed to curb infla- 
. Even before the United States 
red the recent war, the well- 
embered experiences of the first 
‘ld War period and the historical 
ence of the economic effects of 
s made it clear that a war im- 
s strains on the productive re- 
ces which, with deficit financing 
other economic dislocations, 


cause rising prices and the other 
symptoms of inflation. Invariably in 
the case of major wars the symp- 
toms were true indicators of the 
disease, and inflation inevitably ac- 
companied war. As this was true in 
the past, it was even more probable 
in the case of a modern total war. 
Accordingly, remedial measures de- 
signed to reduce the inflationary 
effects of war were instituted during 
the period of defense preparation 
which preceded the entry of the 
United States into the war. 

Such measures were more defi- 
nitely formalized when the Presi- 
dent, in April of 1942, presented a 
seven-point program which was to 
constitute the basis of the wartime 
economic policy. Briefly, the pro- 
gram called for: 

1. Heavy taxation with the object 
of keeping profits at a low, reason- 
able level. 

2. An over-all ceiling on prices 
paid by manufacturers, wholesalers, 
retailers, and consumers, and on 
rents in areas affected by war in- 
dustries. 

3. Stabilization of wages. 

4. Stabilization of farm prices and 
restoration of the parity in place of 
the 110-per-cent-of-parity formula. 

5. An expanded war savings pro- 
gram. 

6. Rationing of essential and 
scarce commodities. 


[1] 
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7. Discouragement of credit and 
installment buying and encourage- 
ment of debt repayment. 

Price control which, up to that 
time, had been partial or selective 
was shortly thereafter made practi- 
cally universal by the issuance of 
the General Maximum Price Regu- 
lation, which, in brief, set the prices 
prevailing in March, 1942, as a 
maximum. Subsequently many spe- 
cial regulations which were, gener- 
ally speaking, designed to hold the 
price of the commodities covered 
by such regulations at approxi- 
mately the March, 1942, or at an 
earlier base-date level, were issued. 
A special regulation was usually 
considered necessary when special 
circumstances relative to a com- 
modity or trade indicated that spe- 
cial treatment was desirable, or to 
bring previously uncontrolled com- 
modities or trades under price con- 
trol. From its inception, the Office 
of Price Administration issued more 
than 600 price regulations plus liter- 
ally thousands of amendments. 

It was pointed out at the time, 
and it has become increasingly clear 
since, that price control is an aid to 
the control of inflation but cannot 
by itself accomplish the desired re- 
sult. Unfortunately, not all the meas- 
ures in the seven-point program 
were put into effect simultaneously. 
If the objective sought was to hold 
all elements in the economy in a 
static condition, and thus preserve 
during the war years the relation- 
ships between the prices of various 
goods and services and between 
various segments of the economic 
family which had prevailed during a 
peacetime period, it is clear that 
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stabilization as of the same tim 
period should have been universal 
Such a freezing of all economic re 
lationships could be justified on th 
ground that peacetime condition 
represent a balanced situation. I 
was clearly easier, though by n 
means altogether easy, to find th 
existing or past point of balance be 
tween all the elements of a comple 
economy, and hold everything at this 
point, than it would be to rearrange 
all these numerous factors of the 
economy at some new point of equi- 
librium. However, delays in the ap- 
plication of the stabilization pro- 
gram occurred, and not all elements 
were stabilized simultaneously. 

As an illustration of the unfortu- 
nate time lag in the full application 
of the various elements of the seven- 
point program, effective wage stabi- 
lization was not attained until to- 
ward the end of 1942. Farm prices 
were not even partially stabilized 
until almost a year after the over-all 
ceilings. The heavy wartime tax pro- 
gram was not passed until the year 
1943, and because of delay in col- 
lections it did not really reduce ex- 
cess purchasing power until months 
after the rates had been raised by 
Congressional action. Further, po- 
litical considerations prevented high 
rates on lower-income groups, and 
these groups were the very ones 
which during the war period en- 
joyed the largest relative increase ir 
income and, because of their num- 
bers and the substantial change if 
their income situations, were con: 
tributing most to the inflationary 
pressures. The war savings program 
throughout the war was effective ir 
selling large numbers of bonds, bu 
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at no time was an adequate amount 
old to individuals. Thus, the war 
was largely financed through the 
ise of bank funds rather than by 
naking the financial operations con- 
ribute to inflation controls by with- 
Irawing excess purchasing power 
from the hands of individuals. 
From the very beginning there 
Was a tendency to think of price 
control as an end in itself rather 
han as a means toward an end. The 
najor objective of the stabilization 
Jrogram was to avoid, or at least 
Oo reduce, inflation; price control 
was but one of the tools which might 
ye used to accomplish this end. From 
he beginning a light tool was used 
o do work heavier than that for 
which it was designed. Thus the 
oundation of price control was 
veakened at the very start and its 
‘ventual collapse made more likely. 
Despite the failure to move boldly 
ind completely against inflation, a 
easonably high degree of success 
ould be claimed for price control 
luring the war period. Prices were 
revented from making spectacular 
dvances, partly because during 
hese years price control was rein- 
orced by the priorities and alloca- 
ion system of the War Production 
3oard, and also because consider- 
ble restraint on excessive consumer 
emand was possible through the 
ationing program. While the prices 
f many goods and services were 
eld at a level which discouraged 
roduction, this restrictive effect 
fas not too serious, in part because 
1e over-all profit position of most 
oncerns was such that they con- 
nued to make items at a loss and 
ecovered their losses from the sale 


of more liberally priced or uncon- 
trolled military goods. Moreover, 
discontinuance was not regarded ad- 
versely, since the over-all needs of 
the war program were such that it 
was desired to prevent the use of 
scarce material or labor in the 
making of nonessential goods. The 
high level of excess profits taxes 
made producers less anxious to have 
a profit on every element of their 
operations; hence the friction en- 
gendered by price control was 
greatly eased. Lubricating the pres- 
sure points was the element of patri- 
otism and the feeling that one could 
put up with many things during the 
war in the interest of the greater 
over-all results to be accomplished. 

Indexes of prices are usually 
taken as a measure of the success 
of the OPA. During this period, the 
general level of prices advanced 
from an index of 100 in 1935-1939 
to 133.3 in June, 1946, and to ap- 
proximately 146 in September, 1946, 
an over-all increase of about 40 per 
cent over 1941. The failure to stabi- 
lize all elements of the economy at 
the same time is also reflected in the 
price indexes. Farm prices, which 
were not brought under control as 
early as other prices, and for vari- 
ous reasons not controlled so rigidly 
as some other prices, advanced about 
125 per cent over 1941. Industrial 
prices, which were controlled earlier 
and more rigidly, advanced only 
about 32 per cent; rents advanced 
only about 4 per cent; and the 
straight-time hourly earnings of in- 
dustrial workers increased about 60 
per cent. Within these broad groups 
of commodities and services the dif- 
ferences were equally great. Thus 
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the stability which is shown by the 
cost-of-living price index is more 
apparent than real. And admittedly 
a price index does not tell the whole 
story. Many of the price quotations 
were meaningless as they repre- 
sented the prices of goods which 
were nowhere available on the 
market, and buyers bought substitute 
and inferior products at prices 
higher than those posted. In certain 
commodities there was a rampant 
black market, and the effective price 
for most buyers was the _ black- 
market price rather than the quoted 
or posted prices used in computing 
the index. It is needless here to go 
into all the devices which were used 
to avoid compliance and which 
raised the real price under the cover 
of nominal price stability. 

With the end of the war period, 
only lip service was paid to the ob- 
jective of curbing inflation. During 
this time the Administration and the 
government economists vacillated 
between a belief that we would have 
a postwar boom and the conviction 
that we were headed for a serious 
depression. Predictions of large- 
scale unemployment were balanced 
by estimates of huge unsatisfied 
markets for goods. Shortages and 
excess purchasing power which 
would drive up prices to extrava- 
gant heights had to be balanced 
against estimates of greatly ex- 
panded production capacity which 
would result in unwieldy surpluses 
and weakening of price structures. 
The raising of wages to maintain 
purchasing power at the same time 
that ceilings were being retained to 
restrain price increases and con- 
serve limited purchasing power il- 
lustrates the effort to conform to 


two different predictions of coming 
events. It almost seemed as though 
price control became a major ob- 
jective rather than a means toward 
a desired end. We were led to be- 
lieve that substantial wage increases 
designed to maintain the take-home 
pay, despite a reduction in overtime 
and hours worked, could be paid 
without increasing costs to the point 
where prices would have to be ad- 
justed. Labor leaders were encour- 
aged —at least not discouraged — 
to present their wage demands and 
strike for their immediate attain- 
ment. Materials allocations and pri- 
orities were discontinued, rationing 
programs abandoned, and certain 
commodities released from _ price 
control. By the time the shaky struc- 
ture of price control was apparent, 
the weakness of the foundation was 
making itself felt. 

Finally, when the Price Control 
Act was renewed, efforts were made 
to write it in terms of cost-plus price 
control, and cost-plus price control 
becomes simply profits control. 
While it is true that price control, 
particularly of scarce commodities 
which are not readily reproduceable, 
will restrain greedy and self-seeking 
men from fully capitalizing on their 
positions, control of profits is not 
the same as over-all price control. 
True, the fixing of a seller’s price 
inevitably affects his profits, but this 
is a result incidental to the naming 
of a proper price rather than the 
main result, as is the case when 
price and price adjustments are 
based on a cost standard, or on costs 
plus limited profits. 

After the period of free prices in 
July and August, 1946, which fol- 
lowed President Truman’s veto. of 
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he first legislation passed by the 
congress, and preceded the passage 
9f new legislation which he ac- 
cepted, the attitude of many people 
oward price control changed. Goods 
n plentiful supply rather than goods 
ut controlled prices were desired. 
[he disastrous consequences of free 
jrices which had been freely and 
ularmingly predicted were not ap- 
arent during the two months’ sus- 
yension of price control. In fact, 
some beneficial results in the disap- 
yearance of the black market, more 
idequate supplies, and prospects of 
full production were beginning to be 
ipparent. 

The new legislation removed cer- 
ain commodities from price control, 
yresumably those which were in 
jlentiful supply. This presents 
‘ather baldly an interesting situa- 
ion. If prices are held at an arti- 
icially low level because a commod- 
ty is in short supply, controls must 
101d that commodity at a level which 
s less profitable to producers than 
vould be the case were their labor 
nd capital employed in the produc- 
ion of uncontrolled commodities. 
Tow then can the goods in short 
upply ever become plentiful? Will 
lot capital and labor shift to more 
rofitable employment? During this 
riod of peacetime production the 
ull effect of such reaction was ap- 
arent. While the market was short 
f basic standard, staple, lower- 
riced items, there was little or no 
hortage of luxury items, new de- 
igns, or shoddy merchandise. An- 
ther apparent difficulty is that when 
roducers expect their product to be 
reed from price control they re- 
rain from selling, in the hope that 
etter prices will prevail in the 


future. The same psychology is 
present while a firm or industry 
awaits a decision on a requested 
price adjustment. Meat, which illus- 
trates many such difficulties with 
price control, was finally freed in 
October, 1946. 

A less apparent but just as real 
effect was the disturbance of sup- 
plier relations. In the production of 
most mechanical appliances there is 
a complex and delicate relationship 
built up between major producers 
and a medley of suppliers. Volume 
production of the finished consumer 
product depends upon a continuous 
and closely integrated flow of sub- 
assemblies, parts, and raw materials 
from these independent sources. 
Under ceiling prices many suppliers 
found continued delivery to old cus- 
tomers unprofitable, or less profit- 
able than sale to new customers or 
than the development of other prod- 
ucts not under so tight a ceiling. 
This interfered with full production 
and forced producers to develop new 
sources of supply, very often at 
higher prices, which meant higher 
costs as well as delays. 

Realization of this situation led 
the OPA to seek greater flexibility 
through more frequent price adjust- 
ments made on a more liberal basis. 
Here almost insuperable administra- 
tive difficulties were encountered. 
Changing a price leads to a whole 
series of adjustments, each of which 
stirs up its own series in a con- 
stantly expanding chain. No admin- 
istration could possibly move rapidly 
enough to keep ahead of the ever 
more pressing demands, and each 
move, instead of settling a problem, 
merely created a new set of prob- 
lems. 
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Currently, what started as a grad- 
ual relaxation of controls now seems 
to be a rapidly moving process of 
almost complete decontrol. It might 
be said that the avoidance of further 
inflation is no longer dependent on 
control through law and direct ad- 
ministrative action but rather upon 
natural economic forces operating 
freely in a new situation. 

It thus appears that the structure 
of price control is rapidly crumbling 
and ere long will have completely 
collapsed. One lesson which may be 
drawn from this experience is that 
it is almost impossible to have par- 
tial price control. It must be all or 
none. Also that price control with- 
out production control, wage con- 
trol, allocation of capital, and allo- 
cation of production is a device 
which can be employed for only a 
short period. If employed for long, 
it produces more evils than it avoids. 
Another lesson is that control of 
prices is a very complex and deli- 
cate operation and not to be lightly 
undertaken. 

Apparently, under price control 
we had increased prices and less 
production. It seems certain that 
without price controls we will get 
more production —not entirely be- 
cause of the removal of controls but 
because controls are being taken off 
at just about the time when we were 
squared away for greatly expanded 
production in any event. As was said 
earlier, price control alone could not 
prevent inflation. If this statement 
is correct, then it logically follows 
that the collapse of price control 
does not make inflation inevitable. 

Where we will be twelve months 
from now is dependent not so much 
on the collapse of price control as 
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upon more basic fundamental fac- 
tors. Whether we have a large de- 
gree of inflation on top of what we 
already have depends on such things 
as the attainment of a balanced 
Federal budget, which, if accom- 
plished, will prevent the pumping of] 
excess purchasing power into the} 
hands of consumers. Substantial in- 
creases in the production of goods,}| 
through normal market response, 
will likewise exercise a restraining| 
influence on prices. In fact, it ap-| 
pears that we are currently in a 
very favorable position production- 
wise, with large food crops and with | 
reconversion of many major indus- 
tries completed. So favorable is it 
that many observers fear a price 
break and a recession rather than 
further price advances. But, as with 
sO many economic situations, much 
depends on the actions of people: 
for example, the restraint of labor 
leaders in avoiding unnecessary pro- 
duction tie-ups and in seeking to 
further the long-run real interests | 
of labor rather than in seeking im- 
mediate and temporary advantages 
through strikes or unreasonable de- 
mands; also upon the exercise of 
constructive business statesmanship 
which will avoid precipitating labor 
troubles, and which will forgo greed 
and the desire for immediate profits 
and thus refrain from unwise or ex- 
treme price increases. And each of 
us, as a citizen and a consumer, can 
do his part by curbing the natural 
tendency to buy extensively or to 
pay excessive prices simply because 
we have enough money to do so. 
Thus, if we all exercise good com- 
mon sense, each in his own sphere, 
we can avoid contributing to a 
wage-cost-price spiral. 


Federal Labor Legislation, 1946 


E. B. McNarr 
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journed on August 2, 1946, 

will be remerbered more for 
he labor legislation introduced than 
or labor legislation finally enacted. 
}eldom has a Congress been deluged 
vith such a volume of proposed leg- 
slation dealing with various aspects 
f labor problems. Perhaps it was 
aevitable that our first year of 
eace after a long and costly war 
yould be marked by major crises 
nd problems in the field of labor 
elations. Certain it is that many of 
i? labor issues assumed spectacu- 
r proportions during the months 
umediately following V-J Day and 
emanded the time and attention of 
fe entire nation. Congress reflected 
his national interest in labor affairs 
y introducing an unprecedented 
olume of proposals for new labor 
aws and amendments to old ones. 
‘his article will attempt a brief re- 
iew of enacted and proposed leg- 
slation. 
Despite the volume of proposed 
abor legislation, only three new 
ibor laws and amendments to two 
Id laws emerged from the Con- 
ress in 1946 and were signed by 
he President. Two of the three new 
iws—the Hobbs Anti-Racketeer- 
ig Law and the Petrillo Law—may 
e called “limited purpose” laws, 
lasmuch as they were aimed pri- 
warily at the practices of two par- 
cular unions. The third new law — 
1e Employment Act of 1946 —has 
‘much broader social objective. In 


: HE 79th Congress, which ad- 
T 


addition, certain amendments to the 
Social Security Act and to the Rail- 
road Retirement and Railroad Un- 
employment Insurance Acts were 
enacted. 


The Hobbs Anti-Racketeering Law 


The Hobbs Anti-Racketeering Law, 
signed by the President on July 
3, 1946, was the first piece of 
major labor legislation enacted since 
the wartime Smith-Connally law. 
The new law is simply an amend- 
ment of the Copeland Anti-Racket- 
eering Law of 1934. In 1942, the 
Supreme Court ruled that the Cope- 
land Act did not apply to “the 
ordinary activities of trade unions,” 
because the language of this Act 
excluded “the payment of wages by 
a bona fide employer to a bona fide 
employee,” (U. S. vs. Local 807, In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen, and 
Helpers, A.F.L.). This language, the 
majority of the Court held, excluded 
from the Act’s coverage such activ- 
ities as stopping trucks on main 
highways and forcing drivers there- 
of or their employers to pay the 
local union scale to the members 
of the local union before continuing 
the journey. 

The new law removes from the 
12-year-old Copeland Act the lan- 
guage construed by the Supreme 
Court to confer special immunity 
upon labor unions. The Hobbs 
Amendment makes it a felony for 
anyone to interfere with or obstruct 
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interstate commerce by robbery or 
extortion. The criminal penalties for 
violation of this law subject the 
guilty party to a fine of $10,000, two 
years in prison, or both. “Robbery” 
is defined as “the unlawful taking 
or obtaining of personal property, 
from the person or in the presence 
of another, against his will, by 
means of actual or threatened force, 
or violence, or fear of injury, im- 
mediate or future, to his person or 
property, or property in his custody 
or possession, or the person or prop- 
erty of a relative or member of his 
family. ... ” “Extortion” is defined 
as “the obtaining of property from 
another, with his consent, induced 
by wrongful use of actual or threat- 
ened force, violence, or fear, or 
under color of official right.” 
Although obviously aimed at cer- 
tain practices of the Teamsters’ 
Union, the drastic criminal penalties 
and the broad application to “who- 
ever” by robbery or extortion inter- 
feres “in any way” with interstate 
commerce, or “conspires” or “at- 
tempts,’ or “participates in an 
attempt” to do so, might have been 
interpreted in such a way as to cur- 
tail many normal activities of trade 
unions. President Truman, in veto- 
ing the Case Bill, said that a provi- 
sion almost identical with that found 
in the Hobbs Amendment was not 
objectionable in its “objectives,” but 
that the manner of its inclusion in 
the Case Bill raised a serious ques- 
tion as to whether it was intended 
to weaken the protection afforded 
labor by the Norris-La Guardia Act, 
the Wagner Act, and other existing 
Federal laws. The President con- 
cluded that, standing alone, the 


subject to his prior objection, but ti 
insure that subsequent court inte 
pretation would not extend the pro 


pling restrictions upon normal tradi} 
union activities, he sent a special, 
message to Congress stating that hil 
approval of the Hobbs Amendmenf 
was based upon advice from th i 
Attorney General that the. ne " 
measure “does not in any way in| 
terfere with the rights of unions iti) 
carrying out their legitimate ob 
jectives.” Pointing to the provisions 
of Title Il of the Act, which proj 
vided that it shall not “repeall) 
modify, or affect” the Railway La 
bor Act, the Norris-La Guardia Act 
the Wagner Act, or specified sec 
tions of the Clayton Anti-Trust Act} 
the President stressed the legislative 
history of the amendment which) 
clearly established, according to thd 
Attorney General, that “the Bill ig 
not intended to deprive labor of any) 
of its recognized rights, including 
the right to strike and to picket, and 
to take other legitimate and peace 
ful concerted action.” 

The Hobbs Amendment will pro 
ably have only a very limited appli 
cation in practice. Any tendenc 
toward a broad application of its re 
strictive provisions to everyda 
union activities will be checked b 
the President’s approval message on 
legislative intent. The courts will un- 
doubtedly give this statement of the 
Chief Executive great weight in 
interpreting the law, inasmuch as it 
was made in direct connection with 
his approval of the bill to make it 
law. Furthermore, action under this 
amendment can be initiated only 
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yy the Federal government, since 
t is a criminal statute. Thus it is 
inlikely that the Hobbs Amend- 
ment will result in any major addi- 
jon to the existing law of labor 
elations. 

The Petrillo Law 


| 

Jn April 16, 1946, President Tru- 
nan approved the so-called “Pe- 
rillo Bill,’ [The Lea Act, Public 
uaw No. 344, 79th Congress]. This 
aw was aimed even more specifi- 
‘ally and directly at the activities of 
me union than was the Hobbs 
\mendment. In fact, the language 
£ the “Petrillo” law limits its ap- 
licability so completely to the mu- 
icians’ union that there is almost no 
ossibility of its extension to other 
inions. This Act amends Title V 
£ the Communications Act of 1934 
y inserting a provision prohibiting 
ertain coercive practices affecting 
adio broadcasting. Briefly, the law 
qakes unlawful “the use of force, 
iolence, intimidation, or duress” to 
ompel radio broadcasters to hire 
lore persons than needed, pay per- 
ons for work not performed, or pay 
1ore than once for a performance, 
r refrain from broadcasting certain 
ypes of programs, or from using 
ecords or other equipment in broad- 
asting. Criminal penalties are pro- 
ided for violations. 

It was apparent from the legisla- 
ve debate on this law that it left 
number of questions unanswered. 
‘or example, who was to determine 
Ow many persons were needed, the 
mployer or the courts? And to what 
xtent had this amendment limited 
1e use of strikes and picketing by 
1e musicians’ union? The musi- 


cians’ union promptly dubbed the 
new law unconstitutional as involv- 
ing involuntary servitude, and an- 
nounced its immediate intention of 
contesting it in the courts. On June 
13, 1946, Attorney General Clark 
filed a criminal information in the 
United States District Court in Chi- 
cago against James C. Petrillo, 
President of the American Federa- 
tion of Musicians, charging him 
with coercive practices in violation 
of the Lea Act.’ Until final court 
action and interpretation, no defi- 
nite conclusions can be drawn as to 
the significance of the Lea Act in 
changing the existing law of labor. 
If, however, the amendment is up- 
held by the courts, and interpreted 
in accordance with the legislative 
intent, there can be little question 
that many current practices of the 
musicians’ union will have been out- 
lawed. 


The Employment Act of 1946 


The Employment Act of 1946 [Pub- 
lic Law, 304], signed by the Presi- 
dent on February 20, 1946, repre- 
sents the broadest piece of labor 
legislation enacted by the 79th Con- 
gress. This law represents an ex- 
tremely “watered-down” version of 


*On December 2, 1946, the Lea Act 
was declared unconstitutional in the 
Federal District Court of Chicago. 
Federal Judge La Buy dismissed the 
government’s criminal charge against 
James C. Petrillo on the ground that 
the Lea Act violates the First, Fifth, 
Thirteenth, and Fourteenth Amend- 
ments to the Constitution. Government 
attorneys immediately filed notice of 
their intent to appeal the decision to 
the United States Supreme Court for 
a final ruling on the constitutionality 
of this Act. 
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the Murray Full Employment Bill 
introduced in 1945. Briefly, this law 
provides for a council of three eco- 
nomic advisers to assist and advise 
the President in the preparation of 
an “economic report” which is to be 
submitted annually to the Congress. 
This report will be studied by a joint 
committee consisting of seven mem- 
bers from each house of Congress. 
This committee in turn will seek 
methods of implementing the recom- 
mendations contained in the Presi- 
dential report. The new law states 
that the “continuing policy and re- 
sponsibility of the Federal Govern- 
ment” shall be “to use all practicable 
means consistent with its needs and 
obligations, with the assistance and 
cooperation of industry, agriculture, 
labor and State and local govern- 
ments, to coordinate and utilize all 
its plans, functions, and resources 
for the purpose of creating and 
maintaining, in a manner calculated 
to foster and promote free com- 
petitive enterprise and the general 
welfare, conditions under which 
there will be afforded useful em- 
ployment opportunities, including 
self-employment, for those able, 
willing and seeking to work, and to 
promote maximum employment, pro- 
duction and purchasing power.” 
The new law has generally been 
regarded as a defeat for the Admin- 
istration, which had asked Congress 
for legislation establishing full em- 
ployment as a Federal policy and 
providing money and machinery for 
Federal works programs to take up 
any slack in private employment. 
Such provisions were contained in 
the original Murray Full Employ- 
ment Bill. The new law changed 


these provisions very materially. In} 
the first place the present law subi} 
stitutes “maximum employment” fo 
the Administration-backed “full em4} 
ployment.” Second, the Murray Bill's) 
provisions with reference to the us@ 
of public works and Federal loans} 
as a means of creating full employ4) 
ment were dropped in the present 
law in favor of a policy of using) 
“all practicable means” to insure} 


“maximum employment.” Third 
these “practicable means” will be 
used “to promote,” not to “assure’) 


or “guarantee,” employment to eve 

person seeking a job. As finally) 
passed, therefore, the present lawy 
does not commit the Federal gov+ 
ernment to guaranteeing “the right) 
to work” or “full employment” by 
compensatory Federal spending. It ig) 
primarily in this _Tespect that pro+ 


social objective. 


Social Security Act Amendments } 


A considerable number of major) 
amendments to the Social Security) 
Act were proposed in the 79th Con 
gress; only a few relatively minor} 
amendments were finally adopted} 
These amendments were approved 
by the President on August 10, 19464 
[Public Law, No. 719]. The prin4 
cipal amendments to the present Act} 
increased the amount of Federa 

funds available to the states for old 
age assistance, aid to the blind, and 
aid to dependent children. For ob 
age assistance and aid to the blind, 
the maximum individual payment 1m 
which the Federal government is al- 
lowed to share under the amend} 
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aents is increased from $40 to $45 
er month. For aid to dependent 
hildren, the sharing maximum is 
acreased from $18 for one child in 
he family and $12 for each child 
eyond the first, to $24 and $15 per 
10nth, respectively. The Federal 
Overnment may also share a larger 
roportion of the individual assist- 
mce payments. Prior to these 
mendments, the Federal govern- 
1ent matched state expenditures on 
50-50 basis up to $40 per month 
or the aged and the blind, and $18 
or the first child and $12 for each 
dditional child. Now the Federal 
Overnment may share two-thirds 
f the first $15 of the average 
10nthly payment for old age assist- 
nce and aid to the blind, and two- 
uirds of the first $9 for aid to de- 
endent children. The Federal share 
f the administrative costs of the 
Ssistance programs is also now 
ade uniform by providing for Fed- 
ral sharing of one-half of a state’s 
dministrative expenses for old age 
ssistance. In addition, the new 
mendments increased by $10,800,- 
90 the Federal funds authorized 
or maternal and child health, crip- 
led children, and child welfare 
srvices. If the states make the 
ecessary changes in their present 
ssistance laws, they will be able to 
Itain and use the additional Fed- 
-al funds to increase the amount of 
2ayments to present recipients, and 
id new people to their rolls. It is 
timated that the total cost to the 
ederal government of all these new 
sistance grants will amount to 
x0ut $560,000,000 annually. 

The old-age and survivor insur- 
ice program was amended only 


slightly. Survivors of World War 
II veterans, in recognition of the 
fact that many ex-servicemen either 
lost old-age and survivor insurance 
protection or were prevented from 
acquiring it because of their mili- 
tary service, are extended such pro- 
tection under the amended act. This 
amendment provides that the sur- 
vivors of veterans who die within 
three years of their discharge may 
receive social security benefits un- 
less they are receiving compensation 
or a pension from the Veterans Ad- 
ministration. It is estimated that this 
amendment will cost the Federal 
government about $175,000,000 
through 1959, and will benefit 100,- 
000 to 150,000 survivors of World 
War II veterans. Other minor 
amendments to the old-age insur- 
ance program slightly relax the re- 
quirements for the attainment of 
currently insured status, and ease 
some of the requirements applying 
to qualifications of wives’, children’s, 
and parents’ benefits. The present 
contribution rates to the Federal 
old-age and survivor insurance trust 
fund are continued at one per cent 
of 1947 wages for both employer 
and employee, with provision for the 
rates to increase to two and one-half 
per cent for each in 1948. 

Only one significant change was 
made in the unemployment compen- 
sation provisions of the Social Se- 
curity Act. The Federal Unemploy- 
ment Tax Act was amended to in- 
clude maritime employment, thus 
providing coverage under state un- 
employment compensation system 
for some 200,000 maritime workers. 
Major Administration-backed pro- 
posals for amending Federal unem- 
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ployment compensation provisions to 
extend their coverage to such pres- 
ently exempted groups as Federal 
employees, agricultural workers, and 
employees of small concerns, and to 
increase unemployment benefits to 
a minimum of $25 per week for a 
maximum duration of 26 weeks in 
any one year, were defeated. 


Railroad Retirement and 
Unemployment Insurance 
Amendments 


In sharp contrast to the minor 
amendments made in the Social Se- 
curity Act in 1946, major amend- 
ments to the Railroad Retirement 
Act and to the Railroad Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act were enacted 
by the 79th Congress. [Public Law 
No. 572, approved by the President, 
July 31, 1946]. The old laws already 
provided considerably more liberal 
old-age, disability, and unemploy- 
ment benefits for railroad workers 
than the Social Security Act pro- 
vided for other workers; the new 
amendments further increased this 
disparity by providing still larger 
benefits for some two million rail- 
road employees. 

Under the new amendments, the 
pay-roll tax contribution from the 
employer and the employee for the 
support of the railroad old age re- 
tirement system is increased from 
314 per cent from each to 534 per 
cent in 1947, increasing to 6 per cent 
in 1949, and to 614 per cent in 1952. 
Thus in 1952, 1214 per cent of pay 
rolls will be paid in to the railroad 
retirement fund—half from the 
employer and half from the em- 
ployee. As a result of these higher 
contributions, much higher retire- 


ment benefits are provided. The ne f 
benefits are modeled after those paidy 


under the Social Security Act, bute 
the monthly payments will averagd| 
about 25 per cent higher, and the 

lump-sum payments about two-thirds 
higher, than those available unden) 
the Social Security Act. In addition, 
the conditions were liberalized unden} 
which minimum retirement annuities! 
are payable to workers with lo : 
wage service records, and the 
amount of these annuities was in 
creased. For example, under the ne 
amendments most railroad workaas 
will have enough service on retire-}) 
ment to qualify them for monthl 


annuities of at least $50. 

The conditions under which dis-) 
ability retirement annuities are pay-}! 
able were -also liberalized, and the 
amount of such annuities was in-{| 
creased for most workers under the 
new amendments. Cash benefits in 
case of sickness were furthermore 
provided, the amount and duration} 
of these benefits to be the same as} 
in the case of unemployment. The} 
employer pay-roll tax of 3 per cent 
for the payment of unemployment 
compensation benefits was left un- 
changed under the amendments, but 
the amount and duration of unem- 
ployment benefits for railroad work-} 
ers were increased considerably.| 
Railroad workers may now qualify) 
for maximum unemployment bene- 
fits of $5 per day for a maximum) 
duration of 26 weeks in any one} 
year. 

It is obvious that these amend-} 
ments to the Railroad Retirement} 
and the Unemployment Insurance} 
Acts have greatly increased the pro} 
tection of railroad workers against 


a 
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he various hazards of economic in- 
ecurity. It is equally obvious that 
fis increased protection for railroad 
yvorkers brings into sharper relief 
he deficiencies of the present Social 
yecurity system. 
| 
Proposed Legislation 
erhaps the outstanding feature of 
ae 79th Congress, so far as labor 
sgislation is concerned, was _ its 
omplete failure to enact any ac- 
eptable legislation for the settle- 
nent of labor disputes. Starting soon 
fter V-J Day, a series of work 
toppages began in a number of 
urge basic industries over the wage 
ssue and spread rapidly during Oc- 
ber, November, December, and 
muary. Paralleling this develop- 
ent, the Congress considered many 
ifferent proposals for Federal ma- 
finery to insure industrial peace. 
lls providing for Federal con- 
ae mediation, and compulsory 
rbitration [the Ball-Burton-Hatch 
aL S. 1171], public fact-finding 
ards [H.R. 4908, S. 1661}; and 
i= strike-control bills [the Case 
ill, H.R. 4908, and the emergency 
irike control bills, S. 2255 and H.R. 
378], were all introduced during 
r period. Only one of these bills 
che Case Bill) succeeded in finally 
assing both houses of Congress, but 
was vetoed by the President. 
As passed by the Congress, the 
ase Bill had a number of severely 
-strictive labor provisions. It pro- 
ded, among other things, for a 
ederal mediation board, voluntary 
-bitration, and a compulsory “cool- 
g-off” period before striking; for 
vil suits for breach of labor agree- 
ents; for Federal Court jurisdic- 


tion to enjoin non-peaceful picket- 
ing; for penalties for certain types 
of labor boycotts; and for the exclu- 
sion of supervisory employees from 
the protection of the Wagner Act. 
Considered in toto, President Tru- 
man found the Case Bill too re- 
strictive of certain basic labor rights 
and refused to approve it. He sug- 
gested certain labor standards for 
an approvable bill which Congress 
debated for the next several months 
without any final action. In May, 
1946, as a result of a crippling rail- 
road strike, the President asked 
Congress for an emergency strike 
control law which would empower 
the President to draft strikers in 
cases in which the public welfare 
was seriously threatened. This bill 
passed the House but was defeated 
in the Senate. Thus the 79th Con- 
gress adjourned in August, 1946, 
without enactment of any final 
legislation for the settlement of 
labor disputes. 

Other labor bills which were pro- 
posed and debated by the Congress, 
but which failed of final enactment, 
covered a wide variety of subjects. 
A proposed amendment to the Fair 
Labor Standards Act [S. 1349] 
would have established a new mini- 
mum wage floor of 65 cents per 
hour for all workers covered by this 
Act. The present legal minimum 
wage of 40 cents per hour has been 
rendered completely obsolete by the 
war and inflation. During the war, 
the War Labor Board first adopted 
50 cents per hour as the minimum 
wage necessary to correct substand- 
ards of living, and it raised this to 
55 cents before V-J Day. Congress 
instructed the Wage Stabilization 
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Board (successor to the War Labor 
Board) last spring to use 65 cents 
per hour as its approvable minimum 
wage in ‘processing wage stabiliza- 
tion cases. When it is considered 
how little 65 cents per hour, or $26 
per week, or $1,300 per year, will 
buy in terms of 1946 prices, and 
when it is further considered how 
few industries today are paying as 
little as the current legal minimum, 
small excuse can be found for Con- 
gressional inaction on this proposal. 
It was, therefore, a keen disappoint- 
ment to labor when the Senate 
passed the 65-cent-minimum-wage 
bill with the inflationary Pace rider, 
and the House failed to take any 
final action on the measure. 

Among other labor bills which 
were introduced, but which failed of 
enactment, were the following: 
(1) the Women’s Equal Pay Bill 


it an unfair wage practice for 


than males for comparable work} 
(2) the Permanent Fair Employ+ 
ment Practices Commission Bills [Sf 
101; H.R. 2232], which would have) 
continued the wartime Fair Employ-+| 
ment Practices Committee; (3) the) 
Bill 

1592], which would have provided) 
for a long-range housing and slum+: 
and (4) the 


Wagner - Ellender - Taft 


clearance program; 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell Health Bil 


[S. 1606], which would have estab+ 


lished a national compulsory heal 
insurance program aimed at pro 


viding adequate low-cost medical) 


care. 
In view of these facts, it must be 
admitted that the record of the 79 


Congress in the field of labor legis+ 


lation was not outstanding. 


The Strong Points. — The strong points in the business outlook are obvi 


ous. Except in relatively few lines, demand for goods is active and unsatisfied} 
most manufacturers can sell everything they can produce and see a market) 
ahead that cannot be filled for months, in some cases for years. The need} 
for residential building can be projected far into the future. Automobile} 
production has not yet caught up with the current rate of scrapping, so that} 
the restoration of the deficit in the nation’s stock of automobiles created since} 
1941 has not yet begun. In other consumers’ durable goods and in most nome| 
durables urgent demands are far from satisfied, and people have income,} 


savings and credit resources to buy them. The whole world wants American 


goods and most of our important customers can pay for them, either through} 


[S. 1178] which would have nay 
a r} 


employer to pay female workers les¢, 


dollars and gold accumulated during the war or through credits extended 
since. It is significant that in most cases the misgivings of manufacturers 
have to do not with uncertainty as to demand, but with the difficulty of 
lifting production. — From the October letter of the National City Bank 0 


New York. 
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| ANY people maintain that 
| \ { parking meters offer one of 

the best solutions to the 
parking problem; others are skepti- 
cal. Some denounce parking meters 
and label them an illegal means of 
placing an additional tax burden on 
the motorists. 

Before the war, the number of 
cities which installed parking meters 
increased each year from the time 
of the first installation in July, 1935, 
antil it reached a peak in 1941, with 
upproximately 100 cities throughout 
he country making installations in 
that year. During the war fewer 
nstallations were made. Parking 
meters were not manufactured 
throughout the period from August, 
1942, when production was pro- 
uibited by order of the War Produc- 
ion Board, to the end of the war 
n 1945. Then, too, the restrictions 
my tire and gasoline consumption 
und the limitations on automobile 
sroduction lessened somewhat the 
1eed for increased parking facilities. 
With the lifting of restrictions, how- 
‘ver, communities throughout the 
lation are again giving considera- 
ion to the increasing difficulty of 
wroviding parking space for their 
uustomers in the downtown business 
listricts. 

Before the war it was estimated 
hat three of every four cars and 
rucks on all rural roads either start 
rom or stop in a city, with the 
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downtown district the main origin or 
destination; that one-half of all 
miles of motor travel is entirely on 
city streets; and that one-third of 
all motor trips start and end within 
the city limits, with the downtown 
district again the chief attraction. 
In 1920, we had 10 million motor 
vehicles, and they traveled about 30 
billion miles a year. By 1941, we 
had 34 million vehicles—over 3 
times as many —and they traveled 
300 billion miles a year — one thou- 
sand per cent increase in traffic in 
one generation. And it appears that 
we have not reached the peak. It 
is expected that postwar traffic will 
continue to increase and that future 
increases in cities will be at an even 
faster rate than those on rural 
roads.. This outlook has again 
focused the spotlight on the use of 
parking meters, with a great number 
of cities asking, “Will they solve 
our parking problem?” 

In evaluating parking meters as 
a means of solving the parking prob- 
lem, all the arguments pro and con 
should be discussed and all evidence 
available should be considered. Al- 
though such a procedure is desirable, 
space here permits only a brief dis- 
cussion of the arguments for and 


against parking meters and a review 


Mickle D. Grant, “Local Parking 
Problem Solutions,” Journal of Ameri- 
can Insurance, Volume 22, No. 4, April, 
1945, p. 18. 
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of the extent to which meters are 
now being used. 

At the present time more than 500 
cities are operating parking meters. 
Among them are municipalities of 
all sizes throughout the United 
States — Cleveland, Ohio, or Lake 
George, New York (population 803). 
Actually meters are of greatest im- 
portance in cities between 25,000 and 
500,000 population, with about 50 
per cent of these cities operating 
meters. Within this group the great- 
est relative importance falls in the 
group of cities between 100,000 and 
250,000 population. Thirty-eight of 
the 55 cities, or almost 70 per cent 
of this group, have installed parking 
meters. Recent trends, however, in- 
dicate that the greatest 
increase since 1942 has been in the 
cities between 10,000 and 25,000 pop- 
ulation. Approximately one-fourth 
of these cities are now operating 
meters.” 

The most recent data available 
indicate that 23 cities and one park 
district within Illinois have installed 
parking meters. Five of these cities 
have a population of 10,000 or less; 
seven are within the 10,000 to 25,- 
000 population group; seven within 
the 25,000 to 50,000 bracket; and 
four have populations of more than 


50,000. 


Arguments for Parking Meters 


The arguments for parking meters 
can be grouped under four major 
headings: (1) effect upon enforce- 
ment; (2) effect upon parking spaces 
and traffic; (3) effect upon city 
budgets; and (4) effect upon busi- 
ness and property values in down- 
town areas. 


_ easier; that they give a much more 


relative » 


In regard to the effect of parking |} 


meters upon enforcement it is al- 
leged that parking meters make en- 
forcement of parking regulations 


accurate and complete check of 
actual parking time than is possible 
otherwise; and that parking meters 


have done away with special park- |) 


ing privileges. 


Obviously parking meters are not |, 
laborious | 
process of chalking tires is elim- | 
inated by their use. Moreover, the | 
check on parking time made by | 


self-enforcing, but the 


meters is usually more accurate in 


view of the fact that the timing | 


begins immediately after the car is 
parked; whereas in the chalking- 
tire system cars may be parked for a 
considerable time before marking. 
In addition, the meters probably 
have a psychological effect in mak- 


ing motorists more conscious of 


parking regulations and tacitly im- 
plying that the regulations will be 
enforced. The assertion that park- 
ing meters have done away with 
special parking privileges, however, 
does not seem logical. As already 
pointed out, parking meters are not 
self-enforcing. The human element 
must be present and it may extend 
privileges. It is true that several 
cities have revised their method of 
making out and handling violation 
tags since the installation of park- 
ing meters, but such steps are not 


dependent upon meter installations. — 


It would seem that privileges could 
be extended or eliminated under 
either system—with or without 


meters. : 


a 


* Municipal Year Book, 1946 (The In- My 


ternational City Managers’ Associa-— 


tion, Chicago), pp. 461-470. | 
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A number of arguments for park- 


ing meters may be grouped to show: 


their effect upon parking spaces and 
traffic. The usual arguments in- 
cluded in this category point out 
that (1) parking meters increase the 
turnover of parked cars, thereby 
making it possible to accommodate 
more automobiles in a given area 
during a given time; (2) parking 
meters keep the all-day parkers 
(often automobiles of downtown 
businessmen) off the streets and per- 
mit shoppers from within the city 
or out of town to find parking space 
in the business district; (3) parking 
meters reduce cruising of motorists 
in search of parking space; (4) park- 
ing meters reduce double parking; 
(5) parking meters facilitate the 
movement of traffic and increase 
traffic speed; (6) parking meters 
facilitate the delivery of merchan- 
dise and supplies to business estab- 
lishments in a congested area; and 
(7) parking meters reduce traffic 
accidents, prevent denting of fend- 
ers, and make entry and exit from 
the curb easier and more orderly. 

Many “before-and-after” studies 
show that the number of cars oc- 
cupying a given parking space is 
zreatly increased by the installation 
of parking meters. For example, the 
ncreased turnover in Kansas City as 
1 result of meter parking amounted 
‘o 18 per cent.? A study in Pitts- 
jurgh showed that approximately 
yne-third more cars could be parked 
within a given time period after 
neters were installed.* In Portland, 
Jregon, every location showed an 
nerease in turnover varying from 
) to 122 per cent, with an average 
ncrease of 54 per cent.’ Other cities 
1ave reported similar experiences; 


the increase in turnover shown in 
the various reports shows consider- 
able variation depending upon the 
system in effect and the degree of 
enforcement before meters were in- 
stalled. 

The argument that parking meters 
prevent all-day or long-time parking 
needs no proof, if we assume that 
the regulations are enforced, for 
very few meters are set for as long 
as two hours, most of them being 
set for thirty minutes to one hour 
and some few for as short a time 
as ten or fifteen minutes. If these 
same time limit restrictions were 
adequately enforced without meters,’ 
they should prevent the all-day 
parkers from monopolizing the curb 
space. The fact that many cities 
have shown marked improvement in 
eliminating all-day parkers from the 
curbs after meters were installed 
shows, however, that they could not 
—dat least did not—enforce park- 
ing restrictions adequately without 
meters. It would seem, therefore, 
that to the extent that meters give 
better, more complete, and more ac- 
curate enforcement they improve 
the parking situation in the business 
district by moving the all-day park- 
ers off the streets and giving the 
shoppers a chance to park. 


TJ. Seburn, “Transportation Speeded 
by Kansas City Parking Meters,” The 
American City, New York, March, 
1942, pp. 83-85. 

‘Charles F. Leedecker, “Parking Meter 
Survey in Pennsylvania Municipali- 
ties,’ Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
Department of Internal Affairs, Har- 
risburg, Pennsylvania, Vol. 13, No. 1, 
December, 1944, p. 10. 

®*Ormond R. Bean, “Parking Meters in 
Portland — Eight Months Experience 
Reviewed,” Western City, January, 
1939, pp. 14-16. 
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Of course, the fact that all-day 
parkers are kept from the curbs in 
the business district does not neces- 
sarily mean that parking space will 
be available at all times for motor- 
ists who desire to park™for short 
periods. The possibility of ‘finding 
a place to park will be increased, but 
the actual results depend upon a 


number of factors such as the num- . 


ber of spaces available, the time 
limit provided, and the demand. for 
space. 

The argument in regard to in- 
creased turnover and the elimina- 
tion of all-day parkers points out 
that after meters are installed a 
greater number of curb parking 
space hours are usually available for 
use by motorists. If this conclusion 
is accepted, it follows that parking 
meters should have a tendency to 
reduce cruising in seach of parking 
space and lessen double parking. If 
these tendencies materialize, further 
possibilities may develop. Reductions 
both in cruising and in double park- 
ing should facilitate the movement 
of traffic and the delivery of mer- 
chandise. There should even be a 
tendency for traffic accidents to be 
reduced. / 

The logic of these conclusions in 
regard to cruising for parking space, 
double parking, and the movement 
of traffic appear to be supported by 
various reports from cities which are 
using parking meters. A few cities 
have reported an increase in cruis- 
ing for space and a slower move- 
ment of traffic after meters were in- 
stalled, but the great majority have 
experienced a reduction in cruising 
and an increase in traffic speeds. 


Evidence in regard to the effect 
of meters on traffic accidents is 
meager and rather difficult to evalu- 
ate. Although a few cities have re- 
ported a decrease in accidents after 
meters were installed, it is difficult 
to determine the extent to which 
meter operation contributed either 
directly or indirectly to this achieve- 
ment. Logically, several factors in- | 
dicate that there should be a tend- 
ericy for accidents to be reduced. 
Less cruising in search of.parking | 
space and less double parking should 
reduce some of the traffic hazards. | 
Where parallel parking is used, the 
longer and more systematically ar- 
ranged spaces provided by meters 
should make entry and exit from the 
curb easier and more orderly. More- 
over, revenue from parking meters 
should enable many cities to in- 
crease their work in traffic. control, 
traffic safety, and traffic engineering. | 
All these factors indicate a tendency | 
for a reduction in accidents. The 
actual effect, however, is difficult to 
determine. 

The third major group of argu- 
ments for parking meters introduces 
the questions of revenue and costs. 
It is alleged that parking meters 
bring into the city treasury revenue | 
over and above the costs of operat- | 
ing’ meters which makes possible 
general traffic and parking improve- 
ments not practicable under more 
restricted budgets. | 

The amount of money collected | 
from parking meter operation varies, 
depending upon a number of fac- | 
tors. Obviously, such differences as | 
the amount of the feet (1, 2, 5 cents, 
etc.), the time allowance (12, 15, 30, | 
60 minutes, etc.) and the number of | 
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hours during which meters are in 
operation each day —all have a di- 
rect bearing on the daily collections. 
The amount of receipts, however, 
cannot be determined by merely 
using these factors in a straight 
mathematical calculation. The reve- 
nue may be greater than the theo- 
retically determined figure because 
of a high rate of turnover; some of 
the additional parkers may deposit 
coins and not merely use the un- 
expired time of the previous user 
of the space. On the other hand, the 
actual collections may be less than 


the theoretical base, as a result of . 


slow turnover (violations) or in- 
complete utilization of the space. 

Although these variations make it 
rather difficult to forecast receipts 
or to analyze the revenues reported 
by individual communities, the in- 
dividual ‘reports and studies that 
have been made do indicate the ex- 
tent of variation in revenue and the 
amount of actual collections. A re- 
view of individual reports and sum- 
maries shows that meter receipts 
have varied widely, with the report 
for one community giving annual 
collections per meter of $6.03 and 
another of $158.40. Various sum- 
maries also show a rather wide 
range in the averages that have been 
prepared, from about $45 to $85 an- 
nual receipts per meter. 

The relationship between total 
revenue and total costs from meter 
operation is difficult to determine. 
Although the amount of total reve- 
nue can be ascertained easily, the 
determination of total costs involves 
difficult expense allocations. Because 
of this difficulty, comparisons are 
usually made between revenue and 


direct cost items, or revenue and 
total police department expenditures. 
Although both of these compari- 
sons are inaccurate, they do indicate 
that parking meters usually provide 
funds that may be used for general 
traffic and parking improvements. 
The relationships between costs and 
revenue, however, show consider- 
able variation. For example, park- 
ing meter revenue in one city 
amounted to 2 per cent of total 
police expenditures, and in another 
to 200 per cent. The ,wide variations’ 
in revenue and in the relationship 
between revenue and police expendi- 
tures suggest that before installa- 
tion is made each city should make 
its own individual forecast of reve- 
nue and costs, based upon an anal- 
ysis and study of local conditions. 

In regard to the effect of parking 
meters upon business and property 
values in downtown areas, those in 
favor of parking meters contend that 
(1) parking meters bring increased 
business to merchants who are in 
the parking meter zone because of 
the greater flow of cars in and out 
of these areas; (2) that parking 
meters mean increased business for 
owners of parking lots and garages 
as the all-day parkers move from 
the curbs to spaces providing longer 
parking time; and (3) that parking 
meters stabilize and, in many cases, 
increase values of property by halt- 
ing or reversing decentralization 
trends. 

The arguments in regard to the 
effect of meters on sales within the 
business district are not easy to 
measure definitely. Many factors 
may affect sales, and thus make the 
segregation of any one of these and 
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its corresponding effects extremely 
difficult. Probably one of the best 
indications of the effect of meters 
upon business can be obtained from 
the reaction of businessmen to meter 
installations. It seems rather safe to 
assume that the merchant’s reactions 
are closely tied in with those of his 
customers and his business. Accord- 
ing to this criterion the argument 
seems correct, for it appears from 
the various surveys that have been 
made that the majority of merchants 
in cities using parking meters are 
in favor of meter controls. 

No doubt some will question the 
significance of this evidence and 
point out that one would expect to 
find merchants in communities which 
use parking meters in favor of their 
operation. If this were not true, they 
point out, the meters would surely 
be removed. In turn, these people 
ask, “How many cities have given 
meters a trial and withdrawn them 
from use because of opposition from 
merchants or motorists?” The an- 
swer to this question, however, does 
not change the conclusion. The total 
number of cities which have re- 
moved meters (for all reasons) is 
only 6 to 8 per cent of the total 
number of cities which now use 
parking meters. In other words, once 
these control devices have been in- 
stalled they have continued to be 
operated in over 90 per cent of the 
cases. 

Arguments Against 
Parking Meters 


The arguments which have been ad- 
vanced against parking meters may 
also be grouped within four main 
classes or types: (1) parking meters 
are not a solution to the parking 


problem; (2) parking meters are a 
burden and an inconvenience to 
motorists; (3) parking meters de- | 
crease business in the metered areas 
(the effect of parking meters on 
sales within the metered area has 
already been discussed as an argu- 
ment for meter controls); (4) park-. 
ing meters present a legal problem. 

Those who hold that parking 
meters are not a solution to the 
parking problem believe that meters | 
are merely aspirin tablets, i.e., they 
mitigate the symptoms of the ail- 
ment but do not cure the funda- 
mental cause. This argument pre- 
sents a fundamental point of view 
that deserves consideration. A num- 
ber of traffic authorities have 


‘pointed out the difficulties of trying 


to solve the parking problem at the 
curb or the center of the street. In 
the first place, the space provided 
by the curbs is often woefully in- 
adequate to take care of the usual 
requirements of downtown parking. 
Second, curb parking seriously les- 
sens the efficiency of downtown 
streets and adds to the already seri- 
ous problem of traffic congestion and 
its resulting hazards. Those holding 
this view believe that the real solu- 
tion of the parking problem must. 
come from the development of off- 
street parking facilities, mass trans-_ 
portation, and better community 
planning. From a long-run point of 
view this argument appears to be 
sound. Its limitations, however, 
should also be recognized. The argu-_ 
ment is not a criticism of parking 
meters as a device to control curb 
parking. It is an argument indi- 
cating that parking meters are not 
a cure-all for the parking problem, 
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because meters must depend upon 
limited curb facilities for parking 
space. 

The criticism that parking meters 
are a burden and an inconvenience 
to motorists takes several forms. It 
is asserted that parking meters place 
one more tax and one more harass- 
ment on car owners already suffer- 
ing from too many of both these 
evils; that parking meters, in effect, 
make a motorist pay a tax for a 
device, the primary purpose of 
which is to make it easier to appre- 
hend and fine him for parking viola- 
tions; that, although the charge for 
parking is nominal, the aggregate 
charge against motorists eventually 
would be tremendous if the system 
were extended throughout business 
listricts; and that parking meters 
ire inconvenient to motorists who 
Jo not have proper change with 
them at the time of parking. 

The argument that parking meters 
lace one more tax and harassment 
mn car owners, the primary purpose 
9f which is to make it easier to ap- 
yrehend and fine them for parking 
fiolations, is a debatable point. 
Whether or not the coin deposited 
n the meter is considered a tax — 
he courts have generally pointed 
mit that it is not a tax—ijit does 
mount to another charge for the 
notorist. Advocates of parking me- 
ers, in meeting this particular argu- 
nent, point out that the primary 
uirpose of parking meters is to 
nake it possible for the motorists 
vith business to perform in the busi- 
ness district to find a convenient 
lace to park; that it is, in fact, a 
ervice to the shopper, for it moves 
he all-day parker from the curb in 


the business district and gives the 
shopper an opportunity to park; and 
that the charge is necessary for the 
payment of costs of installation, 
supervision, inspection, operation, 
and maintenance of meters. Whether 
or not the service is worth the ad- 
ditional fee can not be answered 
categorically. A number of surveys 
in cities which use parking meters 
have shown that the majority of 
motorists favor parking meter con- 
trols. On the other hand, parking 
meters have been removed from 
some cities because of the opposition 
of motorists. 

The argument that, although the 
fee is nominal, the aggregate charge 
is tremendous also has some validity 
depending upon the individual’s con- 
ception of “tremendous.” According 
to the Municipal Year Book, 1946, 
323 cities of the 491 using parking 
meters in January, 1946, collected 
$1,008,293 during October, 1945.° If 
we assume 500 cities with parking 
meters today with the same average 
collections per city and per month, 
the 500 would collect about $18,700,- 
000 a year. The trend since 1940 for 
the increased use of penny meters 
or combination penny-nickel meters 
(usually a meter in which a nickel 
may be deposited for one hour’s 
parking time, a penny for twelve 
minutes, etc.) has offset somewhat 
this argument in regard to the 
amount of the fee or the total reve- 
nue collected. Combination meters 
have also lessened somewhat the 
possibility of inconvenience to mo- 
torists who do not have the proper 


change with them at the time of 


®See footnote 2. 
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parking. This inconvenience, of 
course, can not be eliminated com- 
pletely. 

The legal difficulties involved in 
the use of parking meters have 
centered around three main ques- 
tions: (1) whether or not motorists 
are entitled to free use of the streets, 
(2) whether or not meter installa- 
tions are an illegal interference with 
the rights of owners of abutting 
property, and (3) whether a meter 
ordinance is a proper regulation or 
an invalid revenue measure. 

In answer to these questions, the 
courts have usually ruled in favor of 
parking meters. They have pointed 
out that free use of the streets 
means use incident to travel and 
does not include the right to park 
vehicles; that the fundamental rights 
of owners of abutting property are 
subordinate to the interests of the 
public at large; and that the right to 
charge a fee is a power incident to 
and implied in the power to regulate 
and limit the time and place in which 
parking may be permitted. The last 
point probably has been the most 
difficult to answer. In answering it 
there has been first the question of 
the right to charge a fee at all, and 
second, the question of the amount 
which can properly be exacted. The 
solution has been developed by 
pointing out that a city has the right 
to regulate the time and the place 
of parking. Therefore, the city has 
the power to install a system of 
meters to regulate and control the 
time of parking. If it has the power 
to install a system of regulation, it 
has the power to impose a fee to 
cover the costs of installation, super- 
vision, and maintenance of the sys- 


tem. The second part of the question 
is more difficult to solve. Fixing of 
the line between a regulatory fee 
and a revenue-producing tax is not 
easy, and the courts have not given 
a definite answer in the case of 
parking-meter ordinances. For ex- 
ample, in the only case decided by 
the Illinois Supreme Court (City of 
Bloomington vs. Wirrick, 381 Mil. 
347) no question was raised in re- 
gard to the reasonableness of the 
charge made. The court merely 
pointed out this fact in upholding 
the decision of the lower court. In _ 
view of the fact, however, that the 
court held that the city has the 
power to impose a charge to be used 
for the maintenance, supervision, 
upkeep, and control of the parking 
meters, if the meters should produce 
far more than is required to main- 
tain the system, it might be possible. 
that the ordinance could be held in- 
valid for that reason. 
A final argument against parking 
meters is closely associated with the 
legal problem. It is alleged that 
many cities have misused the funds 
collected from the meters. Some 
people believe that this is one of the 
most serious criticisms that can be 
advanced against the system. They 
point out that if parking meters are 
installed they should be installed to 
meet a definite parking problem and 
not for purposes of revenue; that 
the amount collected should be in 
relation to the amount needed to 
install and maintain the meters; and, © 
as a final step, that the funds col-— 
lected should be spent for these pure) 
poses and for the improvement of 
traffic conditions. They argue that 
since the fees are paid by special 
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‘o improve traffic and parking for 
the benefit of those who paid the 
Fees. Probably the principal reason 
for criticism on this point is the fact 
that the majority of cities credit 
marking meter revenue to a general 
fund. Of course, the placing of 
Imeter receipts in a general fund 
floes not of itself mean that the 
vevenue is diverted for uses other 
than parking and traffic. It does, 
however, set the stage for such 
»ractices. A specific fund for park- 
tng meter revenue would be a major 
step in the direction of meeting this 
argument. 

| These arguments for and against 
barking meters suggest that it is not 
wossible to give a single answer 


“roups, the revenue should be spent. 


“Yes” or “No” to the question, 
“Should parking meters be in- 
stalled?” It is evident that parking 
meters are not a cure-all for the 
parking problem, but they may im- 
prove on-the-street or curb parking 
conditions and the flow of traffic in 
business districts. So long as curb 
parking is necessary, parking meters 
may be of material aid in enforcing 
space-hour regulations and in in- 
creasing the turnover of parked 
cars, thereby making it possible to 
accommodate more automobiles in a 
given area during a given time. The 
final answer, however, must depend 
upon analysis and study of local 
conditions and problems, and a fore- 
cast of costs, revenue, and results 
under a meter-controlled, system. 


‘Postwar Foreign Trade. — United States exports to all major areas since 


WV-J Day have been running far above prewar levels in dollar volume, and 
‘he month-to-month trend for most areas has also been pronouncedly upward. 
i he picture that the statistics of total exports give of these changes and of 
“heir effects on the United States balances of payments with the various areas, 
however, is seriously distorted by the inclusion of a large volume of “non- 
commercial” shipments — now primarily UNRRA and private relief, although 
Huring the war lend-lease shipments dominated this type of export. Such ship- 
jments are distinguished by the fact that they do not call for payment. In the 
jsecond quarter of 1946 they accounted for 16 per cent of total United States 
‘exports. This percentage is itself considerable, but as a global average it con- 
seals great disparities as between particular areas. Apart from the fact that 
they are a relatively passing phenomenon in our trade, such “non-commercial” 
shipments are also confusing to any trade or trade-balance analysis, because 
they fall almost as much outside the normal scope of international trade as 
the shipments made during and after the war to the United States Armed 
ees abroad. — From the October Monthly Review of the Federal Reserve 
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The Institute of Aeronautics 


LesLige A. BRYAN 


Director, Institute of Aeronautics, University of Illinois 


URING the past summer the 
D Institute of Aeronautics at 
the University of [Illinois 
has become a going concern. Unique 
in its conception and a pioneering 
venture, the Institute is being looked 
to as a leader in the field of aviation 
among institutions of higher educa- 
tion. Under the leadership of presi- 
dent Emeritus Willard and with the 
active cooperation of Park Living- 
ston, President of the Board of 
Trustees, together with the counsel 
and advice of an outstanding ad- 
visory board, the Institute was 
established as a horizontal admin- 
istrating unit of all University 
aeronautical activity. The members 
of the advisory board are Dr. Bald- 
win M. Woods, University of Cali- 
fornia, Chairman; Dr. Bruce Uthus 
and Mr. Louis R. Inwood, Trans 
World Airlines; Commander Allen 
F. Bonnalie, President and General 
Manager, Lineas Aereas Mexicanas, 
S.A.; Colonel A. D. Tuttle, United 
Airlines; Mr. J. E. Schaefer, Boe- 
ing Aircraft; and Mr. W. J. Blach- 
ard, General Motors Corporation. 
The horizontal type of organi- 
zation makes the Institute of Aero- 
nautics an administrative unit which 
in a cooperative way can cross 
departmental lines when it is ad- 
vantageous to do so. As a result, 
formal and rigid department, col- 
“lege, or school requirements may be 
by-passed as desired in the interest 
of a realistic program. The depart- 
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ments, schools, and colleges are 
regarded as the vertical main shafts 
of the educational mine and the 
Institute as a horizontal connecting 
channel between the mine shafts. 
This form of organization helps to 
avoid the criticism of inbreeding 
that is sometimes levelled at uni- 
versity education. Figure 1 illus- 
trates the line and staff composition 
of the Institute. 


The Flight Program 


As presently operated, the Institute 
of Aeronautics combines the func- 
tions of (1) flight instruction, (2) 
airport management, and (3) aero- 
nautical research. Of these three 
activities the one with the widest 
appeal to students is flight instruc- 
tion. This is conducted at the Uni- 
versity Airport by a staff of twenty 
flight instructors, all of whom are 
service veterans. The majority of 
them are upper-class students on the 
campus, who work as part-time em- 
ployees on an hourly basis. With 
one or two exceptions the flight 
instructors have been trained in the 
Institute’s own program for flight 
instructors. This course provides 
the necessary transitional training 
from the service type of aircraft 
and maneuvers to civilian aircraft 
and procedures. 

Flight instruction started in May, 
1946, with twenty-four students, 
and will continue to expand until 
it levels off at an expected two hun- 


i Office Staff 


Aircraft Maintenance 
Engineer 


/ Field 

i Engineer 
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| Groundsman 


red and twenty-five students a se- 
aiester. For this program a fleet of 
“bout thirty airplanes will be used. 
-\t present the University owns and 
perates a fleet consisting of sixteen 
j.eronca Champions— a two-place 
andem primary trainer; three Boe- 
ag secondary trainers; three Cessna 
Boe -by-side trainers; two Er- 
‘oupes —a two-control type plane; 
‘ne five-place Cessna; one Army- 
ype advanced trainer; one side-by- 
ide Taylorcraft; and one four-place 


‘itinson 150. This fleet will be aug- 
sented as the need indicates, In 
yeneral, such a distribution of air- 
raft types will enable the Institute 
> provide for all types of civilian 
ight training as well as some other 
] 


eronautical activities. 
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Ficure 1 


The flight program consists of 
a private pilot course, a commercial 
pilot course, a flight instructor 
course, and an instrument course. 
Each course is conducted similarly 
to any other college course, with 
the class work on the campus and 
the laboratory session—the flight 
instruction — at the Airport. Each 
course gives three hours of credit. 
With a maximum of eighteen hours 
of ground and flight credit offered, 
it is almost possible to major in 
flying! Indeed, with the airlines 
getting back to prewar educational 
standards for pilots and other per- 
sonnel, the possibility of an under- © 
graduate major in aeronautics 
should be explored seriously. The 
courses have been set up with Uni- 
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versity standards in mind; they 
have also been approved by the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration as 
meeting its requirements for the 
Air Agency Certificate. 

Flight. instruction is under the 
general supervision of the Chief 
Flight Instructor, Mr. Jesse W. 
Stonecipher. Mr Stonecipher is a 
veteran flier with an excellent back- 
ground of varied experience. He is 
a university graduate and learned to 
fly in the Civilian Pilot Training 
Program. Subsequently he has been 
an Army primary instructor, a Navy 
flight instructor, a Navy transport 
command pilot, and a civilian flight 
instructor. Figure 2 shows the setup 
of the University flight courses 
under his supervision. 

Through the flight-training de- 
partment will be handled also, as it 
is developed, a limited airplane 
charter service for University exec- 
utives and faculty members who 
wish, in emergency or. otherwise, to 
be transported by air. This activity 
will be confined to the University 
family and kept on a noncompeti- 
tive basis, supplementary to other 
types of transportation. 

It is expected also that the Air 
ROTC flight activities will be car- 
ried on as a further function of the 
flight training department. If pres- 
ent plans materialize, both orienta- 
tion and solo experience training 
will be offered to the Air ROTC 
trainees under a contract arrange- 
ment. 

Coordinate with the flight pro- 
gram is the ground school or pre- 
flight work. A semester of college 
grade classroom activity runs con- 
currently with each of the flight 


courses. Flight training, thus, in a 
sense becomes a laboratory supple- 
ment to the preflight classes. Ground} 
classes are conducted on the campus 
on a time schedule similar to that} 
of other University classes. Fea-} 
tured in all the ground school} 
courses are such subjects as aircraft 
servicing, meterology, the law of the 
air, and navigation as applied to the 
particular course which the student 
is taking. The ground school depart: | 
ment is headed by Mr. Harry J. 
Sheffield, Jr., a University-trained 
teacher and a former pilot of the 
Army Air Corps. 


Airport Management 


In airport management the function 
of the Institute, for the past few 
months, has been largely that of 
continuing the work which started 
with the construction of the Airport. 
The Director of the Institute acts 
as manager of the Airport, with the 
Chief Pilot and Aircraft Mainte- 
nance Engineer doubling as assistant 
airport managers. At the present 
time they are concerned with build- 
ing and maintaining a going organ- 
ization. Airport activities involving 
relations with the three commercial 
operators using the field, major 
building operations, and other prob- 
lems are handled by the Director in 
collaboration with the Purchasing, 
Physical Plant, and Comptroller’s 
Departments, under the general ad- 
ministration of the President and 
the Board of Trustees. 

General field maintenance is caf- 
ried on largely through the activity 
of the Supervising Engineer, Mr. 
R. C. Maxwell, and his staff of 
about ten. Maintenance of runways, 
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turf markings, boundary markers, 
field lighting, roadways, power and 
heat, and general policing come in 
this domain. There is always some- 
thing new in the field maintenance 
department. If it isn’t mowing some 
700 acres of turf, it is snow removal 
and runway sanding. 

Estimates indicate that in the next 
ten years at least 3,000 new airports 
will be opened in the United States. 
Obviously, such airports will require 
trained personnel for their manage- 
ment. Universities should not fail to 
recognize their obligations to train 
students for airport management. 
The University of Illinois is work- 
ing out a cooperative arrangement 
between the College of Commerce 
and Business Administration and 
the Institute which will give stu- 
dents some practical work in airport 
management and operation, as well 
as a theoretical background. Simi- 
larly universities should assume 
some leadership in striving to solve 
many of the economic, legal, man- 
agement, and other unanswered 
problems in the field of airport op- 
eration and management. 

An unusual opportunity to be of 
help in these fields is offered the 
Institute as a horizontal integrating 
agency in an institution such as the 
University of Illinois. The physical 
airport itself will in some respects 
act as a laboratory for the testing 
and proving of managerial methods. 
With its paved runways 5,300 feet 
in length, its unobstructed ap- 
proaches, its usable turf areas, and 
its service facilities, the airfield can 
accommodate any type of aircraft 
now flying or projected in the im- 
mediate future. With the subsequent 


installation of night landing equip- 
ment and radio traffic control facili- 
ties, it will rival the best commercial 
ports of the United States. | 

The work of aircraft maintenance 
and repair requires a shop with 
stockroom, machinery, and person-} 
nel capable of handling large or 
small repair jobs. Such a shop is 
now in operation at the Airport 
under the supervision of the Air-} 
craft Maintenance Engineer, Mr.| 
Arthur E. Beachler. Mr. Beachler is 
a graduate engineer and an Army 
veteran. He has had wide experi-| 
ence with both service and civilian 
types of airplanes and engines. His 
staff of about ten consists of air- 
craft and engine mechanics, instru- 
ment and propeller technicians, 
stockroom clerks, and helpers. They 
are responsible for the mechanical 
well-being of the University flight 
equipment and for emergency re- 
pairs on transient aircraft. 

The maintenance department 
keeps a comprehensive daily check- 
ing and periodic overhaul system. 
Each University-owned aircraft in 
active service is checked over at the 
end of each day’s flying by a gov- 
ernment-licensed mechanic who cer- 
tifies in writing that the plane is air- 
worthy, if such is the case. The 
plane is then placed on the flight 
line, at which point it is line-checked 
and signed for by the pilot who is 
going to fly it. At the conclusion of 
the flight the pilot certifies in writ- 
ing either that the craft functioned 
satisfactorily or that he noticed de- 
tails which should be changed. In 
the latter event, it is the duty of the 
maintenance department to check 
the reported maladjustment before 


feturning the aircraft to flight serv- 
bce. At the conclusion of every 100 
nours of flying time a periodic check 
is run by a licensed mechanic. This 
$s more comprehensive than the 
Maily check and requires about a 
ilay’s time to complete. The handling 
of aircraft into and out of the 
hangars, as well as the refueling and 
Servicing of transient aircraft, is a 
bart of the maintenance crew’s 
iwork,. 
) Ona small scale, the maintenance 
epartment is now conducting an 
Sn-service or on-the-job training 
Sorogram to prepare students for the 
‘SAA Aircraft and Engine Me- 
ichanic rating. The Board of Trus- 
sees has approved the eventual 
jexpansion of this in-service work 
sinto a two-year terminal course, on 
a subprofessional level. The cur- 
riculum for the course would be ap- 
proximately 75 per cent technical 
jand 25 per cent liberal in content. 
‘It is felt that through such a course 
ithe University can render a needed 
educational service to the student 
twho for some reason does not wish 
‘a four-year, degree course. There 
‘is also contemplated a cooperative 
Stie-in with the aeronautical engi- 
eneering curriculum, under which the 
practical shopwork required of 
Aeronautical Engineering students 
imight be combined advantageously 
Hwith that of the group whose pri- 
| mary interest is vocational. 


Aeronautical Research Activities 


\As its third function, the Institute 
Jof Aeronautics is set up as the ad- 
ministrative agency which is respon- 


Mi 


sible for the fostering and correla- 


| 
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tion of the educational and research 
activities related to aviation in all 
parts of the University. Obviously 
this is a big order and one which 
over a period of years will offer 
opportunity for a unique contribu- 
tion to aviation. At the present time 
the Institute is cooperating with the 
Departments of Aeronautical Engi- 
neering, Psychology, and Ceramics, 
in particular. Other projects will be 
undertaken in the future. It is the 
present policy not to conduct re- 
search independently but to channel 
it into those departments of the Uni- 
versity which have the staff and the 
facilities to handle it. 

The Institute projects two types 
of publications — first, a group of 
reports on research results; and, 
second, a series of pamphlets involv- 
ing subjects of a service nature to 
the citizens of the State. Some pub- 
lications of the latter type are in 
process at the present time. Among 
these are one on Municipal Airports 
and one on the use of the airplane 
by the farmer. These publications 
are under the editorial and research 
direction of Miss Bernice Schrader, 
a pilot, educator, author, and editor 
of wide experience. 

In conclusion, a word should be 
said concerning the educational 
philosophy which influences the 
work of the Institute. From the pre- 
ceding description of the line and 
staff organization and with regard 
to the field of research and other ac- 
tivities, the guiding policies of co- 
operation, service, and integration 
are apparent. Not so apparent, per- 
haps, is the conviction of the Insti- 
tute that the whole field of aero- 
nautics offers a phase of education 


that has most urgent implications 
for the future. We believe, that 
since the curve of aviation interest 
rises to a peak during the formative 
years, high school and college stu- 
dents are the most air-minded group 
in the population. Hence the oppor- 
tunities to enrich and add to the 
standard curriculum, as well as to 
make education relevant to the age 
in which we live, are great indeed. 
The University Airport is dedicated 
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to educational, commercial, militar 
and community service. So, too, i 
the Institute dedicated to the accom) 
plishment of its legitimate part i 
all fields of aviation education. We 
believe that, since the use of the ait’ 
is primarily in the realms of trans+| 
portation and communication, th¢ 
outstanding concomitant of air de 
velopment lies in the field of humart 
relations. The Institute hopes to Dd) 
of service in this field also. 


: Hi 
i |i 
War Periods. — During a war period there is a sudden change in the eco 
nomic life not only of the warring countries but also, because of intricate) 
relationships, of the entire economic system of the world. Forces are sety 
in motion which have a far-reaching and permanent influence. The eco-} 
nomic balance which had been maintained before the war is disrupted b 
the giant upheaval. . 

The full effects of ihe destruction of wealth and the serious disloee ( 
tions caused by war do not show themselves immediately after the con-} 
flict but are delayed because of the huge vacuum of deferred demand.} 
Commodity prices continue to advance, but the pressure of accumulated} 
stocks, strained credit conditions, and temporary exhaustion of consumer} 
buying power bring about a recession. This was the pattern after the} 
Napoleonic, the Civil, the Franco-Prussian, and the two World Wars. 
—From New England Letter (First National Bank of Boston), October} 
31, 1946. 


Gain in Employment.— As a result of the continued heavy pressure of} 
demand for goods, the volume of nonfarm employment has moved steadily| 
upward, after allowance for seasonal influences, at a pace which has out-} 
distanced the additions to the civilian labor force resulting from the returf| 
of veterans and, to a smaller extent, the backflow of former war workers. : 
The volume of unemployment was cut to about 2 million in August and 
September and the number of veterans awaiting reentry into the labor force 
has been reduced. In the 13 months since V-J Day, there has been a net gaifl| 
of more than 4 million persons in civilian nonagricultural employaaay 
— From Survey of Current Business, October, 1946. 5 
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t HE Federal Airport Act, 
it in May, 1946, author- 
* izes the expenditure of $500,- 
0,000 of Federal funds for the 
onstruction and improvement of 
jablicly owned airports in the de- 
\elopment of a nation-wide system 
‘£ airports as outlined in “The 
‘ational Airport Plan.” (See article 
1 August issue of Opinion and 
\omment). The Federal funds are 
b be supplemented by those of the 
jublic agencies which will own the 
‘dividual airports. At the writing 
‘£ this article, the procedure to be 
jollowed by public agencies in se- 
juring inclusion in the Federal pro- 
jram is in the process of formula- 
jon. The plan is to decentralize the 
‘york of the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
hinistration and to use field offices 
‘or dealing with the public agencies 
‘yhich desire to sponsor airports. 
‘n Illinois, the CAA District Engi- 
Seer, with offices in Springfield, and 
re State Department of Aeronau- 
fics are expected to work closely 
sogether in the development of the 
ete system of airports which will 
ean integral part of the national 
‘lystem. These agencies are now en- 
te in revising long-range plans 


nd in considering specific projects 
or development in the next three 


years. 

| Although procedures have not 
‘yeen outlined, it seems that the first 
‘tep for a public agency which de- 
)ires to be an airport sponsor in the 
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Federal program is to find out from 
the State Department of Aero- 
nautics and the District Engineer of 
CAA whether those agencies have 
considered such an airport in their 
plans. If so, the public agency will 
probably be asked to make some of 
the surveys discussed herein before 
the project can be considered 
further. If the proposed port has 
not been included in their plans, 
some of the surveys may be useful 
in “selling” the project to the agen- 
cies, or they may indicate to spon- 
sors that the project should be 
shelved for the time being. 


Preliminary Planning Required 


The necessity of preliminary local 
planning was stressed by Mr. eK 
Wright, the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministrator, who told the annual 
meeting of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, “The 
more local planning that is done 
the lighter will be the CAA task and 
the faster actual construction can 
begin. At best, very little construc- 
tion work can get under way be- 
fore next spring. If you make sure 
that your community has all neces- 
sary legislative authority to parti- 
cipate in the program, if you get 
your site selection and design details 
well under way, and if you make all 
possible preparations for the neces- 
sary financing, then you can be as- 
sured that your project will move 
forward rapidly.” 
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When the members of a com- 
munity feel that its airport needs 
are not or will not be satisfied by 
privately owned and operated air- 
ports, and that some type of govern- 
mental action is necessary, they 
must decide which governmental 
unit should acquire and operate the 
airport. In Illinois there are various 
possibilities. In counties of less than 
500,000 population, the county board 
may establish and maintain airports 
if it follows the procedure outlined 
in the Illinois law. Such a county 
may also join with any one or more 
taxing districts lying wholly or 
partly within the county in the con- 
struction and maintenance of an air- 
port, provided that the voters ap- 
prove the agreement. Counties in 
general have the power to acquire, 
construct, and operate airports and 
to appropriate money, levy and col- 
lect taxes, and borrow money for 
such a purpose. Cities and villages 
likewise, have the power to acquire 
and operate airports. 

In addition to the power extended 
to the customary governmental units 
of counties, cities, and villages, the 
Illinois law provides for the forma- 
tion of an airport authority. The 
authority is an incorporated area 
of contiguous territory having a 
population of not less than 5,000 and 
not more than 500,000, containing 
one or more municipalities, and not 
including an area contained within 
the limits of an existing airport 
authority or an aviation district. 
The authority is to be governed by 
a board of commissioners, which has 
in general the power to establish and 
operate an airport within its corpo- 


rate limits, to protect the approaches, | 
to regulate flight over the territory} 
of the authority, to exercise police} 
power to protect its property and}j 
the public health and safety, and, 

subject to provisions of the State} 
law, to borrow money to accomplis 
the corporate purposes. As provide 
in the Act, the authority is also em- 
powered to levy and collect a gen- 
eral tax on taxable property for th 
purpose of paying for operation and 
maintenance of the airport and for | 
other corporate expenses of the 
authority. 

It is outside the scope of this 
article to discuss the various pr 
visions of the law regarding th 
establishment of airports in THlinois. 
The reader who is interested is re- 
ferred to a booklet of “Laws Re- 
lating to Aeronautics” issued by the 
Department of Aeronautics, Spring 
field, Illinois. 


$ 
‘ 
Establishing the Size and ; 

Type of Airport 4 


At the same time that consideration 
is being given to the problem of 
selecting the proper governmental 
unit for sponsorship of the airport, 
the size, type, and function of the 
airport or group of airports should” 
be considered. The selection of the 
sponsor can not be well made with-— 
out considering the cost of con-— 
structing and maintaining the air-— 
port, its effect upon taxes and 
bonded indebtedness, and whether 
the sponsorship by one governmental 
unit or another will most effectively 
meet the needs of the people in that 
area. To answer that question, @ 
survey must be made to discover the 
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probable aeronautical activity and 
thence the size and type of facilities 


| The preliminary information need 
jot be detailed, but when the spon- 
jor has been selected and begins the 
planning, the survey must be as 
llefinite and as accurate as possible, 
since it will provide the basis for de- 
vermining the amount of funds to be 
‘ised for construction, as well as of 
public funds that may be required 
in the future for maintenance and 
»peration. 
The survey should indicate the 
/mmediate and the future volume of 
Activity in terms of plane landings 
ind take-offs at peak periods, planes 
‘lo be based at the airport, and the 
‘umber of passengers, flight crews, 
‘and other persons who will use the 
port facilities. 
|Determining the Needs of an Area 
‘Three general approaches to the 
‘problem may be used. One is to uti- 
ize statistics of the nation’s total 
ia activity and predictions concern- 
ng its volume in the next ten years, 
nd base the estimate on the rela- 
sirveye between the region being 


urveyed and the total national 
conomy. The second method is 
comparative; that is, the region can 
be compared with other regions 
lwhich have aviation experience. The 
third approach is through an ana- 
lytical survey of the region. 

When the decision is to be based 
upon the relationship between the 
‘area and the nation, the economic 
Hata and the analytical procedures 
underlying the national estimate are 
‘determined. The same data and pro- 
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cedures are applied to the region 
being studied and percentages of the 
national totals are used to measure 
probable local activity. For ex- 


ample, if population and national 


income are factors in arriving at the 
national estimate, the population and 
the income of the region are to be 
determined and expressed as per- 
centages of the national figures. The 
derived percentage of the national 
estimate of aviation activity is the 
estimate for the region. 

One weakness of this method is 
that the final estimate is no better 
than the national estimate upon 
which it is based. A second difficulty 
is that the relationships among the 
economic factors such as per capita 
income, population, volume of pro- 
duction, volume of wholesale sales, 
and proportion of employment which 
might be used in reaching the na- 
tional estimate will probably not be 
the same for the region. Hence, 
their relative importance in the gen- 
eration of air activity must be care- 
fully studied. A third deficiency in 
the approach is that it can not pro- 
vide for wide variations among com- 
munities in factors which have an 
important effect upon air travel, 
such as the type of surrounding ter- 
rain, perhaps with attendant dif- 
ficulties in surface travel, existing 
surface-carrier service, distance 
from other cities to which travel 
goes, and community of interests 
among the region and others. 

The second approach is to study 
the characteristics of a community 
which seem to indicate a propensity 
for air travel, and compare them 
with those of cities which have had 
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experience in the operation of air- 
ports. A complete compilation would 
include such qualitative factors as 
the number of persons gainfully em- 
ployed, proportion of professional 
and executive people in the popula- 
tion, number of income tax reports 
filed, per capita retail sales, and the 
number of telephones per one 
hundred families. The quantitative 
factors would include population, 
retail sales volume, wholesale sales 
volume, number of factories, num- 
ber of wholesalers, number of mines, 
volume of production, wage pay- 
ments, and bank clearings. Data 
should also be gathered in regard 
to such facts as the distance from 
and the community of interest with 
other cities, the terrain and its effect 
upon surface travel, the surface- 
carrier service available, and the di- 
rection and volume of surface 
travel. 

The next step is to determine 
what communities with air experi- 
ence are suitable for comparison. It 
is difficult to resolve differences in 
terrain and surface travel difficul- 
ties into differences in air-travel 
volume, and it is little less difficult 
to resolve the differences in qualita- 
tive factors. Therefore, in seeking 
other communities for comparative 
purposes, it is desirable to choose 
them: first, from the standpoint of 
similarity in terrain and surface 
travel, and the relationships between 
the communities and other cities, 
both physical and economic; second, 
for similarity in the qualitative fac- 
tors; and third, from the standpoint 
of the quantitative factors. If this 
sequence of choices is followed, the 
greatest probability for adjustments 


will fall in the class of items whidl 
can be adjusted most easily and wi 
the highest degree of validity in th 
result. 

The third approach is to make an 
analytical survey of the regions 
Scheduled air transportation, pri- 
vate business flying, and private per- | 
sonal flying are covered in th 
investigation. The estimate of the 
activity of commercial aircraft 


built up by studying the existing air. 
lines and deciding how the com 
munity might fit into the air pattern 
—that is, whether the communi 
might be added as a stop, and the 
probable frequency of flights. Thi 
various airlines involved should pro- 
vide information on this point. Car-_ 
riers which have applications pend- 
ing before the CAB for certificate 
of convenience and necessity may 
have included the community in 
their applications, subject to th 
availability of a landing area. Suck 
applications should be studied an 
the volume of proposed servic 
noted. Care should be taken, how- 
ever, to eliminate possible duplica- 
tions; in many cases, several appli 
cations are made to the CAB for 
certificates covering practically the 
same routes and, of course, only one 
will be granted. ' 

Attention should then be directed 
to the possibility that some good 
routes have been overlooked by ex- 
isting and prospective carriers. Prob- 
able airport activity for these routes 
must be based upon a study of po- 
tential air traffic which could b 
generated on the whole route, as 
well as upon the potential traffic 
to be generated on such a route by 
the community in question. The ac- 
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‘ ity on the route as a whole will 
't the number of flights and tend 
)) determine the number of landings 


pute is based upon an exhaustive 
tudy of all stops on the route with 
spect to the qualitative and quanti- 
tive economic factors relating to 
ir travel propensity (as previously 
latlined in this section), as well as 
pon other indications of the volume 
jad direction of travel, such as in- 
trcity hotel registrations, highway 
raffc counts, analysis of reserva- 
fons for sporting events and other 
orms of entertainment, and study 
rail and bus travel if such data 
‘re available. The technique of ana- 
izing these data and reaching a 
onclusion is too involved for dis- 
aassion here. 
As a result of these investiga- 
ons, it should be possible to make 
| reasonable estimate of the num- 
qo of air travelers to be handled 
/t the terminal building, the number 
)f plane movements and their prob- 
ble peak, and the type of planes 
lb be accommodated — for example, 
‘vhether feeder-line or trunk-line 
ne transports. 
| The volume of private flying must 
Iso be estimated in terms of planes 
‘o be based at the airport and the 
humber of plane movements. There 
ire two types of private flying: first, 
yusiness travel in planes owned by 
business firms; and second, travel 
on matters of personal business and 
bleasure in privately owned planes. 
‘Air travel of the first type is par- 
licularly useful in maintaining close 
supervision over operations which 
4re decentralized, as is often the 
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case of large companies in the ex- 
tractive industries. Some manufac- 
turing companies have several 
plants. In the field of distribution 
there are regional and district sales 
offices. Supervisors in all such in- 
dustries must travel to secure the 
proper control and coordination of 
operations. 
Because indexes of general busi- 
ness activity do not indicate the size 
and type of organization of various 
business firms in each community, it 
is difficult to use a comparative ap- 
proach in making an estimate. The 
alternative is a survey of the busi- 
ness firms, by interview or question- 
naire, to determine whether planes 
will be used for )usiness travel, 
whether the planes used will be 
based at the airport or planes based 
elsewhere will visit the field, and 
the approximate number of move- 
ments. : 
The estimate of the amount of 
private flying may be based upon 
the cost of owning and operating 
a plane, the utility of the plane 
to the owner, and the income 
of individuals in the community. 
For some time, private planes will 
continue to be expensive to own and 
operate; for many people they will 
be only a secondary means of trans- 
portation. Most persons will con- 
tinue to need an automobile for local 
transportation and to reach the air- 
port; hence the ownership of a 
plane would add to the total amount 
which the individual must spend for 
transportation. In general, private 
flying is probably a marginal form 
of transportation, especially if com- 
mon air carrier services are avail- 
able, and thus will not be used until 
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all other more important needs, 
such as food, shelter, clothing, and 
transportation by automobile, have 
been satisfied. In the lower-income 
groups there would probably be few 
who could or would own and oper- 
ate a plane. At some higher level, 
for example, an income of $4,000, 
some of the group may find the util- 
ity of plane ownership great enough 
to justify the expenditure. At the 
higher income levels, greater pro- 
portions of the individuals will be 
able to own planes. Any survey, 
then, may be confined to the medi- 
um-to high-income groups, and 
should determine whether persons 
are now planning to purchase air- 
craft either in the immediate future 
or later after they have bought 
homes, automobiles, or other desired 
articles. This knowledge would be 
of assistance in planning the size 
of the airport for immediate de- 
velopment and in predicting future 
needs. 

To check the results of the sur- 
vey, various estimates of the num- 
ber of private planes to be owned 
in the nation ten years hence may 
be used to arrive at an estimate for 
the community. For example, Mr. 
V. Perlo of the War Production 
Board, quoted in Civil Aviation and 
the National Economy, estimates 
that the proportions of consumer 
units in each of these income groups 
which can afford and plan to pur- 
chase planes within the next ten 
years are as follows: over $15,000, 
40 per cent; from $10,000 to $15,- 
000, 24 per cent; from $5,000 to 
$10,000, 10 per cent. These percent- 
ages should not be applied blindly 


| 


{ 
but possibly modified, in view of 
deviations of local conditions from 
the assumptions made by Mr. Perle 
in this study. Also, the size of the 
family and other factors may cause 
individual families to spend varying 
amounts above or below the average. 
Accordingly, further adjusteiay 
may need to be made if the com 

munity has families in any income 
group, particularly $5,000 to $10,000, | 
which are larger than the national 
average. Furthermore, this method 
of estimating requirements for pri- 
vate flying does not include planes 
which may be owned on a pooled 
or club basis, because that form of 
ownership will appeal to those in the 
lower income group; hence some 
estimate must be made of this type 
of ownership. 4 


Site Selection Problems: 
Physical Requirements 


When the estimate of need, based” 
upon such a survey, begins to take 
form, the work of determining the 
proper location for the airport can 
begin. There are certain physical - 
prerequisites which must be met be-— 
fore any site can be considered as” 
a possible location, and there are 
other physical characteristics which 
are not absolute but can be com-— 
promised if economic considerations — 
make that desirable. If more than 
one site meets the basic physical - 
requirements, the selection of one 
site will be made on economic bases. — 

Among the physical factors to be 
considered are size, grading, drain- 
age, meteorology, distance from air- 
ports and airways, and availability 
of public utilities. | 


: 
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} The size of the airport required 
\yill depend upon the results of the 
furvey of community needs. The 
rvey indicated the number of 
lanes to be based at the airport, the 
size of commercial planes and the 
wrequency of their movements, and 
‘he number of private flyers and air- 
jne passengers. The performance of 
‘he aircraft which will use the field 
5 the most important element in 
jetermining the length of the land- 
ing strips and runways. It is meas- 
red by the index obtained by mullti- 
lying the wing loading by the 
ower loading. The wing loading is 

e gross load in pounds divided by 
‘he number of square feet in the 
‘otal wing area. As wing loading 
Increases, the stalling speed in- 
‘reases; hence greater speed is re- 
wired both prior to take-off and for 
\liding in for a landing. Power 
ae is the gross weight of the 
lane divided by available horse 
bower. Generally, as the power load- 
jng increases, the rate of climb de- 
}reases and thus the distance for 
Jake-off is increased. The indexes of 
various aircraft have been related 
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jo the class of airports needed to 
Hee published them, and these tables 
, 
| 
: 
| 
4 


4 


ire published by CAA in the booklet 
dirport Design. In general, the 
tlassification is: 

| Crass 1. Airports with landing 
‘trips of 1,800 to 2,700 feet will 
vccommodate small, owner-type 
olanes including those with gross 
‘weight up to 4,000 pounds or with 
‘un index of more than 190. 

| Crass 2. Airports with landing 
strips of 2,700 to 3,700 feet will ac- 
-ommodate some privately owned 


; 


— 
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planes and some small transport 
planes, including those with gross 
weight up to 15,000 pounds, and an 
index number up to 230. 

Crass 3. Airports with landing 
strips of 3,700 to 4,700 feet can be 
used by present-day transports of 
gross weight between 10,000 and 
50,000 pounds and an index number 
of 230 or more. 

CiLasses 4 AND 5. Airports with 
landing strips of 4,700 to 5,700 feet, 
and 5,700 feet or more, respectively, 
will accommodate the largest planes 
planned for the near future, with 
gross weight of 74,000 pounds or 
more and index numbers of more 
than 230. 

The lengths of the landing strips 
as stated are based upon sea level. 
The length of the landing strip must 
be increased for any conditions 
which decrease the density of air. 
These include greater elevation , 
above sea level, barometric pressure 
independent of effective elevation 
above sea level, and high tempera- 
ture prevailing at any time during 
the year. i 

Another factor which influences 
the size of the airport is the neces- 
sity of aligning the landing strips 
with prevailing winds. Landings and 
take-offs should be into the wind, 
and design standards call for a suffi- 
cient number of runways to permit 
landings and take-offs within 224° 
of the wind direction. Therefore, the 
greater the variability of the direc- 
tion of the wind, the greater the 
number of landing strips needed to 
secure the coverage required, which 
for the smaller ports is 70 per cent 
and for the larger ports 90 per cent 
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of the time. The alignment of the 
landing strips is determined on the 
basis of a wind rose, that is, a 
graphical representation of the di- 
rection and intensity of the winds. 
The data may be obtained from the 
Weather Bureau and should cover a 
ten-year period. 

The presence of obstructions is 
another highly important element in 
the selection of a site. Aircraft re- 
quire a clear path for their approach 
to the landing area. Hazards include 
mountains, ridges, hills, trees, 
smokestacks, power lines, etc. The 
glide path ratio, that is, the num- 
ber of feet traveled forward to each 
foot of descent, depends upon the 
aircraft. The glide path for aircraft 
which can be accommodated at a 
Class 1 field is 20 to 1; for larger 
fields it is 30 to 1; and where in- 
strument landings are to be made, 
it is 40 to 1. The approach zone 
which should be clear for an airport 
is 500 feet at the end of the runway 
to 2,500 feet at a distance of two 
miles; whereas for instrument land- 
ing the glide path should be cleared 
in a zone of 1,000 feet at the end 
of the runway to 4,000 feet at a 
distance of two miles. Thought 
should also be given to the possi- 
bility of expanding the airport by 
building dual runways, thus creating 
new approach zones which must be 
clear. The approaches may be pro- 
tected by zoning and by purchase of 
air rights. 

Size is affected not only by the 
length of the runways and their 
alignment but also by the number of 
plane movements which are ex- 
pected at peak periods. For the sake 
of safety there must be a time in- 


terval between landings or take-offs,}) 
If one minute is allowed betwee 
flights, the capacity of the runway} 
would be limited to 60 movements : 
an hour, under contact conditions. | 
In bad weather the number of move- r 
ments might be only 15 or 20. To} 
accommodate peak movements it} 
may be necessary to construct 
parallel runways, 700 feet between | 
center lines, which would almost ; 
double the capacity of the port but} 
would also substantially increase the 
acreage needed for the site. i} 
The topography of the site is ver 
important in ascertaining th 
amount of grading required. Be- 
cause of the large area covered by 
the airport and the small grade 
permitted for the runways, the dif 
ferences in the cost of grading two 
different sites might be substantial 
The engineers will also make a soil - 
survey to determine difficulties in 


the slope of the site, the water table, 
and natural water courses for dis-_ 
posal—all these are factors gov-— 


needed for the landing area and to 
prevent erosion. 

In selecting one of several sites” 
the meterological conditions are to 
be considered. The wind rose has 
already been mentioned in connec- 
tion with alignment of the runways. 
The constancy of the wind may be 
different at the different sites; this 
factor should be studied: Two atmos- 
pheric conditions which may vary 4 
great deal among sites are fog and 
smoke. Either fog or industrial 


lnoke carried by the wind over the 
frport severely restricts the utility 
the field. The duration as well as 
'e frequency of restricted visibility 
4 important. Such conditions cause 
lay or cancellation of flights leav- 
‘g the airport, and incoming flights 
»-e delayed or ordered to land at an 
‘ternate airport. This is detrimental 
ir the airline companies, both be- 
suse of revenue lost on the can- 
Med flights and because travelers 
tho had planned to take the flight 
which was canceled may feel that 
jr transportation is unreliable and 
a use surface transportation 
the future. For the traveler the 
‘inceled flight may be merely an in- 


‘ynvenience, but it might result in 
‘rious losses to a businessman be- 
‘use of his inability to keep a 
| siness engagement. 

If there are other airports in the 
‘tgion, the site chosen for the new 
)rport should not be so near them 
; to create possible conflict in the 
‘\affic which uses any two airports. 
the amount of area needed for the 


‘aft using the airport and the con- 
‘tions under which they operate. 
Shere is no absolute standard but 
sbnerally a radius of two miles is 
synsidered sufficient for a Class 1 


)rport; a major airport generally 
‘2eds a radius of four miles; and 
ports serving instrument opera- 
ons probably need a radius of 


‘yen miles. 


Site Selection: Economic 
Considerations 


‘ot only must the selection of the 
te satisfy certain physical prerequ!- 
‘tes, but certain economic factors 


: 


Jiaffic pattern depends upon the air- 
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must also be considered. Airports 
are expensive to construct and to 
operate; what may seem to be small 
differences in the physical aspects 
of two sites may, when translated 
into dollars, indicate substantial dif- 
ferences in costs of construction and 
of maintenance. For example, differ- 
ences in the soil characteristics and 
the water tables of two sites may 
forecast substantial differences in 
the cost of the drainage system. 
Other factors to consider are the 
possibility of developing a recrea- 
tional area in conjunction with the 
airport and the location of the air- 
port in relation to its potential users. 

The cost of the site and the con- 
struction costs are the most obvious 
considerations in selecting a site. 
Not only should the cost of the site 
itself be considered but also other 
items which might suggest that the 
site with the highest land cost might 
actually be the most economical to 
develop. Hazards to aviation may 
have to be purchased and demol- 
ished, or relocated, and it may be 
necessary to purchase easements 
through airspace. Seemingly small 
differences in topography may, be- 
cause of the grades required for 
runways, result in important differ- 
ences in grading costs. Soil char- 
acteristics vary the cost of the 
drainage system and the cost of es- 
tablishing and maintaining adequate 
turf on the landing area; and the 
bearing quality will affect the cost 
of paving the runways, taxiways, 
and aprons. The construction of a 
railroad spur may reduce the cost 
of transporting construction ma- 
terials to the site; after the airport 
begins operation, a spur might prove 
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useful in coordinating air and 
rail movements of cargo. A supply 
of sand or gravel on or near the site 
may also reduce the construction 
costs. The airport requires power 
for operation of lights and machines 
and a water supply for consump- 
tion and fire protection. Power lines 
may have to be extended a consider- 
able distance to reach some sites, 
and if water from the municipality 
is not available it will be necessary 
to drill wells and install pumping 
equipment and storage tanks. The 
proximity of roads suitable for high- 
speed travel would also tend to re- 
duce developmental costs of the 
project. 

The presence of material re- 
sources suitable for recreational de- 
velopment should be given serious 
consideration for all airports — par- 
ticularly, for airports on which com- 
mercial activity will light. Recrea- 
tional facilities such as golf courses, 
tennis courts, and rivers and lakes 
for swimming and boating will not 
only attract the general public and 
provide income from non-aeronau- 
tical sources but also, by providing 
an introduction to flying, stimulate 
an interest in aeronautics and thus 
in the long run increase the aero- 
nautical income of the airport. 

Accessibility is of the utmost im- 
portance in the final selection of one 
of two or more sites which meet the 
physical requirements from an aero- 
nautical standpoint. Accessibility 
should be thought of, not in terms 
of types of roads, or miles from the 
city, but in terms of the length of 
time which it takes the users to 
reach the airport. Air travel has 
changed the measurement of travel 


from miles traveled to time traveled], 
Since air transportation is able to 
give the traveler a great time a 
vantage over surface travel, 
advantage should not be lost in sup-} 
plementary means of travel to and| 
from the airport. The time differ) 
ential between air and ui 
travel should be protected; it is par-} 
ticularly important for the airport 
which will serve primarily the short ! 
haul traveler on main lines, and} 
even more so on feeder lines where 
the routing may be more or less 
circuitous. If airports are located at} 
such a distance from the origin and} 
destination of passengers in town} 
that surface travel can seriously} 
compete, the chances for the success 
of the airport will be lessened by the 
possible loss of travelers and conse- 
quently, perhaps, of the landing few 
paid by the carriers. 

The CAA states in Civil Aviation 
and the National Economy that om 
air trips the average ground time 
required for travel between airport 
and city is one hour and twenty 
minutes (forty minutes each way). 
A check of travel time listed on air- 
line time tables shows times ranging” 
from 15 minutes to 50 minutes, and 
the greater time is not always in the 
metropolitan areas. Once such @ 
handicap has been established by the 
location of the airport, there is little 
the engineer can do to increase the 
speed of travel on the shorter trips. 
The aeronautical engineer may 
double the cruising speed of the 
plane, but his gain will be largely 
canceled. For example, assume 
travel between two points 300 miles. 
apart (airport to airport), a plane 
with block-to-block speed of 150 


jles per hour, and ground travel 
me of 30 minutes at each terminal. 
he trip time would be 3 hours. If 
le speed of the plane were in- 
leased 100 per cent to 300 m.p.h., 
‘e time would be reduced only 33 
/r cent. On a short trip of 150 
‘Jes, the trip time would be 2 hours, 
| d after an increase in speed of 100 
‘r cent the trip would take 114 
yurs, a reduction of only 25 per 
nt. The closer the airport to the 
igin and the destination of the 
javeler, the greater will be the re- 
‘ionship between increase in plane 
eed and saving in trip time for 
javelers. 

Another way in which distance of 
Je airport from the city affects 
\mmercial air operations is in the 
dling of air cargo. Where the 
stance is great, it is uneconomical 
/ use light trucks and dispatch them 
‘om the airport terminal for pick- 
» and delivery. Consolidation of 
ads is desirable for the long trip, 
‘ this leads to the establishment 
{ 


=——— 


a downtown terminal to serve as 
base for pick-up and delivery and 
) airport terminal to sort for out- 
ping flights, handle interline trans- 
irs, and consolidate loads for the 
swntown terminal. As a result, 
\cilities are duplicated and hand- 


| 


ut 


ag costs increased. 

For the private flyer the airport 
Just not be too far distant from 
l/s home or place of business. If he 
ses his plane for business travel he 
i interested in speed and does not 
‘ish to be handicapped by excessive 
frie travel time. If the flying is 


yr recreation, the ground travel 
me reduces the time available for 
.creational flying. The CAA in 
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1940 made a survey which disclosed 
that 18.7 per cent of the private 
flyers who gave up their planes did 
so because the aircraft were not 
utilized sufficiently, one very im- 
portant reason being the excessive 
time spent going to and from the 
airport. 

For the small city, the relative 
accessibility of several sites is 
largely a function of their distance 
from the physical center of the city, 
modified by the type and condition 
of the roads leading to them. The 
choice of the site with regard to this 
factor, although very important, is 
not difficult to make. However, for 
a metropolitan area or for a regional 
airport which is to serve several 
communities, the problem is not only 
important but difficult to solve. In 
such places there may be significant 
differences in time to reach the site 
from various parts of the urban 
area or the regions which use the 
airport. Thus in considering the lo- 
cation of such an airport from the 
standpoint of accessibility, it is 
necessary to study the community 
in an attempt to approximate the 
origin of out-going travelers and 
cargo and the destination of incom- 
ing traffic, as well as the location of 
potential plane owners. The airline 
travelers may be either residents of 
the community or visitors to the 
city. A determination of the center 
of gravity of the population and its 
trend would be of value in locating 
the airport conveniently for resi- 
dents. The center of gravity of hotel 
accommodations will indicate the 
points of origin and destination of 
a large proportion of visitors to the 
community. 
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Indications are that during the 
next few years the fare on air 
feeder lines will be higher than that 
of competing surface transportation. 
It may be expected that the higher- 
income groups will use the premium 
service to a greater extent than 
others; hence the center of popula- 
tion may be modified to give effect 
to the location of the higher-income 
groups. The survey of possible own- 
ers of business planes suggested in 
connection with establishing the re- 
quirements of the airport would also 
be used to obtain the location in the 
community of the prospective own- 
ers. As mentioned earlier, most of 
the owners of private planes will be 
in the group with incomes of $4,000 
or more, with the percentage of 
ownership larger for each progres- 
sively higher group. To locate the 
center of gravity of these potential 
plane owners, it is necessary to de- 
termine the location of family units 
and their level of income. The rela- 
tive incomes of the family units may 
be translated into relative rentals for 
the purpose of making the study. 
Thus the study will show for the 
various sections of the community 
the number of family units and their 
general income levels. By using 
available national estimates as to the 
proportions of plane ownership by 
various income groups, the poten- 
tial plane ownership in the various 
sections can be computed and the 
center of gravity located. 

The best location for facilitating 
cargo movement is even more diffi- 
cult to determine. If a survey re- 
veals a concentration of industrial 
and commercial establishments, the 


airport may be located with relation| 
to the center of gravity, but if 
the establishments are dispersed, 


be shipped by air. For example, in} 
a suburb a concentration of dealers} 
in construction materials, coal, a d 
ice can be ignored, but one or t 


factured or which are received for 
use in manufacture or distribution } 
in the various sections of the com. |} 
munity should be checked for char: | 
acteristics which indicate they may 
be air cargo at the present level 
of freight rates or will probably be 
transported by air if the rates are 
lowered. 

Land use is still another economic 
complication in site selection. Con-_ 
sideration must be given to uscs of 
surrounding land and to the ques- 
tions of whether an airport would 
raise or lower the value of the land, 
whether the site itself might not be 
better used for residential or indus- 
trial expansion, and whether use of 
such a large area might not inter- 
fere too seriously with the street 
pattern and arterial highways. 7 

In selecting the site for an ait- 
port, the factors which have been 
discussed must all be considered 
Some of the factors, such as thos 
relating to construction and main: 
tenance, can be translated into dol- 
lars and totaled for each site to pro- 
vide an over-all comparison of 
possible sites. Other factors, such as 


and use, may not be readily ex- 
ressed in dollars, and their evalua- 
ion in the comparison is a matter 
f judgment. 

) The future of air transportation 
la the national economy is largely 
fependent upon the development of 
‘n integrated system of airports. 
- Federal government is pro- 
ding financial assistance and 
\killed engineers for consultation, 
: 
} 
: 
] 


: 
‘\0,000,000 persons by the Nazis. 


| 
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but the responsibility for initiating 
an airport project and constructing 
and operating the airport rests with 
the political subdivisions. This initia- 
tive must not be expressed in im- 
petuous action motivated by the 
jealousy of political subdivisions but 
should take form as deliberate ac- 
tion, based upon an appraisal of all 
the economic factors, present and 
future. 


hise in Population. — According to a recent Census estimate, in July the 
jopulation of the United States passed the 141,000,000 mark. Another Census 
\eport revealed the startling fact that in three years of migration, resulting 
aainly from movement of military personnel and industrial shifting, a com- 
ined mass of 27,000,000 persons moved from one section of this country to 
nother. This vast human upheaval dwarfed the uprooting and shifting of 
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BUREAU OF ECONOMIC AND 
BUSINESS RESEARCH 


The Bureau of Economic and Business Research, estab- 
lished in 1921, is operated as the research department of 
the College of Commerce and Business Administration. 
Its primary objective is the dissemination of economic 
and business knowledge among the businessmen of Illi- 
nois. In this respect it endeavors to serve as a clearing- 
house for information on tested business practices. Al- 
though the major part of the research is directed espe- 
cially toward Illinois, the Bureau also engages in general 
economic research. 

Fields in which research has been carried on include: 
marketing; banking and private finance; public finance, 
taxation, and governmental accounting; utilities; account- 
ing and records; and resources and industries of the 
State. The results are published in the form of research 
bulletins, business studies, and brief special bulletins. 

The following are typical of Bureau publications 

Bulletin No. 64, Frorence L. Wurtz, JIlinois Business 
Activity, 1937-1942. 

Business Studies No. 3, WALTER H. VosxkuiL, Postwar 
Issues in the Petroleum Industry. 

Special Bulletin No. 5, P. D. Converse, Should I Start 
My Own Business? 


Publications of the Bureau of Economic and Business 
Research will be sent free of charge upon request. 
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